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The engine came to a full stop just as the cowcatcher touched the boy's body, and Dan, tho boy 
engineer, sprang to the ground “Thank heaven, he is saved!' 1 cried Jessie, 
as Don reached her side. 
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CHAPTER I.—The Old Engineer. 


Old Phil Simcoe was considered the best and 
most reliable engineer on the whole line of the 
Alleghany Central Railroad. He was always 
given the night express of the Rocky River Di¬ 
vision because about forty miles of that section 
required an- engineer of nerve and decision. It 
had many sharp curves around the rock-ribbed 
sides of "the mountain and above the foaming 
waters of the river. No one knew the line so 
well as he. He knew just where to slow up at a 
curve, and what rate of speed was safe on cer- 
gg&t grades, and the very minute he was due at. 
certain boulders. Even on the darkest nights he 
could tell without the aid of lights just where he 
was by the jarring of the cab. 

No accident had ever happened to a train 
under his charge, and many a time did distin¬ 
guished men, on alighting at Round Hill Junc¬ 
tion, rush forward to the engine and shake his 
hand, saying they wanted to show him their ap¬ 
preciation of his* skill. Thus he grew tojcnow 
hundreds of great men during his long term o a 
service over the line. 

One day his fireman deserted him a few min¬ 
utes before he was to start out from Burton. To 
delay the train one minute was not to be thought 
of for one moment. In a score of years ^uch a 
thing had never happened to him. He glanced 
around him for a few moments, and then sang 
out to a youth who was some twenty paces from 
him: 

“I say, Danny! Come here!” 

The youth went to him promptly. He had 
known the old engineer all his life. 

“Now is your chance. My fireman has skipped, 
if vou want the place you can have it.” 

“'AH right. How much time have I to get 
ready?” 

‘•None. Come right up now.” 

- Danny wheeled round and beckoned to a friend. 
The latter ran up to him: 

-Go to mother's, and tell her Pve gone to 
Round Hill Junction with Uncle Phil Simcoe as 
• his fireman.” 

“Got the job?” the friend asked. 

“I guess so.” And Danny looked round at the 
old engineer. 

“He can have it if he can do the work,” said 
old Simcoe. 

That’s all right. I can do the work. Be sure 
you tell her, Joe.” 


“I’ll tell her. Good luck to yt3u, W^n!” 
cried Joe, as he turned to-leave., , ‘ s? 

Just a minute or two later the bell stymied. 
Old Phil gave the throttle a slight puH add the 
huge iron horse moved slowly forward; There 
was no jerking as js the case with traimrrun by 
careless engineers. Danny stood by his side and 
watched every movement and the effect of it. 
The grim old engineer was on duty now, and 
with him duty was everything. 

“Tell me when you want more coal,” Danny 
said to him before they had reached the outskirts 
of the town. 

“Put it in now.” 

He opened the furnace door and seized the 
shovel. * Danny was but seventeen years old, but 
he was stronger than the average man and ac¬ 
tive as the average cat. He sent the coal flying 
into the furnace, already blazing with a white 
heat, till he thought there was enough. Then he 
closed the door and kept his eyes on the old 
engineer. He had long wanted to be an engi¬ 
neer, and had repeatedly tried to get on an en¬ 
gine as a fireman. Now the chance had suddenly 
come to him. His widowed mother and little sis¬ 
ter would both be happy when Joe carried the 
news to them. The very thought made him feel 
happy. 

Beyond the town limits the huge iron horse 
quickened his pace and went forward, splitting 
the night air like a winged demon. Lights in 
the cottages by the wayside flitted by like sparks 
driven by a fierce wind, and passed out of sight 
in a flash. Danny said not a word, but watched 
old Phil. The speed quickened when the throt¬ 
tle was pulled. It slackened when pushed. The 
great iron horse obeyed the slightest touch of 
the master’s hand. 

Mile after mile was passed, and the dense 
woods and rocky hills were entered at the speed 
of nearly fifty miles an hour. Suddenly the old 
engineer tapped him on the shoulder and pointed 
to the window on the left side of the cab. He 
sprang to it and looked out. There in the flash 
of the headlight he saw a deer standing between 
the tracks, facing the engine. He was blinded 
by the glare of the light, and stood erect with 
head up gazing at the great light. He turned to 
escape too late, and his mangled carcass was 
tossed high in the air and fell into the foaming, 
boiling waters two hundred feet below. 

Danny locked up at the old engineer greatly 
excited over what he had seen. To his surprise, 
the grizzled old man was calmly looking out 
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ahead, with one hand on the throttle.- The great 
iron horse went thundering on its way against 
the granite sides of the mountain, turning a 
sharp curve here, and making a nearly straight 
shoot there, and ever under the guiding hand of 
old Phil Simcoe. 

Thus mile after mile was passed over, and a 
little village nestling under the shadow of the 
mountain was passed. The night express did not 
stop there. The lights flashed by like sparks 
from a bonfire, and then darkness came on again. 
On, on plunged the iron horse, with the train of 
precious freight behind him. Suddenly the old 
engineer pulled the whistle cord, and even in the 
din of the thundering train the echoes of the 
mountain could be heard long after the whistle 
ceased. The train slowed up at a little country 
station, where only half a dozen people could be 
seen on the little platform. Nobody got off, but 
the iron horse had to get his water there. The 
water tank was about four cars , lengths above 
the little station. The station keeper came for¬ 
ward, lantern in hand, to speak to the engineer. 

A young girl came with him—his daughter. 

“What news, Phil?” the stationkeeper asked, 
as he came up. 

“Not a thing, Tom,” was the reply. “Only a 
common crowd on board,” and the engineer got 
down to look at his engine. He reached out his 
hand to the girl, who put hers into it with the 
confidence of long acquaintance. 

“What’s become of Jim?” the stationkeeper 
asked, on seeing Danny up in the cab, 

“Skipped,” said old Phil. “That’s my new 
helper—Danny De Lorme, of Burton. Here, 
Danny, you want to know Tom Gilmore. He 
runs things about here—and Jessie, here, runs 
him. Smartest girl- on the road— and the pret¬ 
tiest,” and he chucked her under the chin as he 
.spoke. 

“Gian to know you, Danny,” said the station- 
keeper. “I make it a rule to know every man 
on the road between Burton and the Junction,” 
and he reached up and shook hands with Dan. 

The young girl glanced up at him and Dan 
saw a face he never forgot. It was a face tanned 
by the sun and mountain, with large blue eyes, 
chestifut-dolored hair, as near as he could make 
out by the light of the lantern her father carried, 
and a mouth and nose that so harmonized as to 
make the most beautiful picture he had ever 
seen. 

“Don’t you believe all Mr. Simcoe tells you,” 
she said to Dan, laughing. 

“That is onerthing I am bound to do,” laughed 
Dan, “He is going to make an engineer of me, 
and I am going to believe all he tells me. That’s 
right, isn’t it?” 

“About engineering—yes; about me— no,” she 
laughingly replied. “He has known me all my 
life and has never been known to tell the truth 
about me.” 

“Come— come now, lass!” exclaimed old Phil. 
“Do you want him to know you can’t tell the 
truth yourself?” and he swung himself up into 
the cab as he spoke. “Don’t make a fool of him 
as you have of every young fellow on the road.” 

She laughed and then pouted at him. He 
pulled gently on the throttle and the great iron 
horse moved forward, slowly at first, and a few 
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seconds later shot away into the night like a 
huge thunderbolt. 


CHAPTER II.—The Accident.—“Let Dan Run 
the Engine.” 

Just one year after Danny De Lorme began 
work as a fireman for old Phil Simcoe, an acci¬ 
dent happened on the Rocky River Division. The 
old engineer was hurt by a fall from his engine j 
at the little station kept by Gilmore, the- father 
of Jessie. It was a painful one, and, as Danny 'j 
and Gilmore raised him up, he said: 

“I can’t run her now, Tom!” 

“No—that’s plain, Phil,” replied the station- i 
keeper. 

“And there’s no doctor here?” 

“No; he lives seven miles over the hills,” and | 
Tom shook his head. 

“I can run the engine all right, sir,” said 1 
Danny. 

“Are you sure?” old Phil asked. “I know you 
have done so in a ten-mile stretch, but can you 
go through on time?” 

“Yes, sir—easily.” 

“Then lay me on the coal heap. I must gfct 
to the doctor’s at the junction. ‘ Don’t let the 
conductor know it, Tom.” 

They quickly laid him upon the coal heap on 
the tender, and fixed him as comfortably as pos- ^ 
sible. Then Danny pulled the throttle gently at:' - 
first, as^he had always seen old Phil do, and the r ; 
engine moved forward slowly and smoothly. f 

“That’s it; that’s it, my boy! There’s- no . 
jerking or jarring in that sort of a start. That’s ■ 
it—a little more at a time. Ah! She goes swift v ' 
as an arrow!” -J 

Danny stood with one hand on the throttle 
lever, gazing out ahead, keeping a strict watch i 

on the rails. He knew just where to slacken ] 

speed and to nut on a spurt, and he did so with- - V 
out a word from the old engineer. The train 
dashed into the junction on time to the very 1 
minute, and the transfer of passengers was 
quickly made. 

“Dan, my boy, you brought her in as well as 
I could have done myself,” said the old engineer, y 
“You can handle her as well as any engineer on J 
the road. Jump down now and get a carriage 
for me. I can’t walk a step.” 

Dan leaped to the ground and ran to where 
vehicles waited outside for passengers. It was 
long after midnight. Just as he"summoned 
carriage he ran up against the division superfn- 
tendent, who had come out to meet somebody bn J 
that train. 

“Mr. Mallard!” he called to him. 

The superintendent wheeled and saw who it 
was that had called him. 

“Mr. Simcoe is badly hurt, sir.” 

“The deuce! How?” 

“By a fall, back at Mill Creek station.” 

“Mill Creek station! Why, that’s seventy 
miles back on the road! Where is he?” 

“On the tender, sir.” 

The superintendent hurried to the engine and 
sprang upon it. The old engineer was lying on 
the coal pile groaning in an -agony of pain. 

“I am badly hurt,” the old man said, “and must 
have a doctor at once.” 

“I’ll send for Dr. Raines. Where can I get 
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an engineer in your place?” the superintendent 
asked. 

“Let Dan run the engine. He brought her in 
to the minute, and can run her as well as I 
can.” 

Mallard shook -his head. 

“He is but a boy,” he said. 

“Fll stand for him. You can’t get a better 
one,” insisted the old engineer. 

“He’ll keep charge of her till further orders,” 
the superintendent said. 

Then they lifted the old engineer down, placed 
him in a carriage, and drove off with him to 
his boarding house. Danny De Lorme went with 
the engine to the yard, and never left it till he 
saw everything in shape. Then he went to his 
boarding house and went to bed. When he awoke 
at noon he ate a hurried breakfast and hastened 
to see the old engineer. The doctor had been 
with him, and the sprained ankle was not so 
painful—not the shoulder, which had also been 
hurt. 

“What will the superintendent do?” Dan asked 
him. « 

“Get another engineer—if he can,” replied the 
old man. “If not, I guess he’ll let you run back 
to Burton to-night. Just go ahead and obey or¬ 
ders.* You will be engineer some day.” 

Mallard telegraphed all along the line, but 
failed to get an engineer. Not one could be had 
-who did not have important work to do at the 
time. 

“I guess you’ll have to run her back, Dan,” he 
said to the young fireman. 

“I can do it as well as any man on the road, 
sir,” Dan replied. 

“Well, I’ll go back with you. I used to run 
an engine myself. I am afraid the directors may 
raise a row if I let you go by yourself.” 

“Very well, sir. Just sit by and see me do it,” 
said Dan, and the superintendent agreed 4,o do 
so. 

That evening the return trip started on time. 
The superintendent never touched the throttle 
during the entire trip. He simply sat still and 
Watched the youth as he guided the great- iron 
horse in his swift career over the iron rails. 
When they stopped at Mill Creek station Tom 
Gilmore, lantern in hand, had passengers to look 
after—three men and two women getting on at 
that point. Jessie, his daughter, who was his 
assistant and telegraph operator, ran forward to 
the engine. 

“Dan, how is Mr. Simcoe? Oh, Mr. Mallard! 
Is it you? How is he? We are so anxious to 
know.” 

“He is doing well,” said the superintendent, 
“but suffering very much from a sprained ankle 
and bruised shoulder.” 

“No limbs broken?” 

“No.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad. Father was afraid his leg 
was broken. Did Dan get in on time with the 
train?” 

“To the very minute,” was the reply. 

“I knew he would. Mr. Simcoe told father last 
night that Dan could run it as well as any engi¬ 
neer on the road. I hope you’ll let him keep it 
till Mr. Simcoe gets out again.” 

“There, Dan. Do you hear her? She is giv¬ 
ing you a boost." 
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“Yes, sir,” and Dan took off his cap and bowed 
to her; “and I thank her from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

“I am sure you know how to run it, Dan. Mr. 
Simcoe ought to know, and I know how faithfully 
you have worked with him.” 

Time was up, and Dan pulled gently on the 
throttle. The engine moved forward, and was 
soon speeding like the wind. When the train 
reached Burton the superintendent looked at his 
watch. 

“On time to the minute,” he said. “I’ll report 
to the president and tell him what you have done. 
I believe you can run it as well as any one on 
the road, and I am going to. tell him so.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Dan, his face flushing. 
“I have tried to do my duty ever since I threw 
in the first shovelful of coal for Mr. Simcoe. I 
would like to run her, sir.” 

By noon that day Dan knew he would be per¬ 
mitted to run No. 6, the grand old iron express 
horse which Phil Simcoe had run so long. The 
superintendent himself brought the news to him. 
He grasped his .hand and said: 

“I believe I am indebted to you for it, sir. I 
thank you with all my heart.” 

“You owe it to your skill and watchfulness, 
both of which I noticed on the run last night. 
Just be careful all the time, and all will be welL 
You are the youngest engineer on the road —dr 
any other road that I know of. My report sat¬ 
isfied the president, of course, and, as we had no 
other engineer unengaged, he told me to tell you 
to run No. 6 till further orders.” 

Old Phil’s daughter, to whom Dan hastened to 
report his accident, came to the train just a few 
minutes before it pulled out and handed Dan a 
letter addressed to her father. She was all the 
family the old man had. 

“Tell father I will come to him if he needs me,” 
she said. 

“Yes. I’ll see him before I sleep,” he replied. 

Then the engine moved out and was soon on 
its way over the world-famed Rocky River Di¬ 
vision, the scenery of which surpassed that of 
any other section of America. When he reached 
Mill Creek station, Tom Gilmore and his daugh¬ 
ter saw that he was at the throttle, and a burly, 
good-natured young Irishman was firing for him. 
Jessie ran along the platform till she reached 
the engine. 

“You are at the throttle,” she said. 

“Yes. thanks to you.” he replied-. 

“Me!” and her big blue eves opened wide. 

“Yes. You spoke a good word for me to the 
superintendent ‘last night.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Ccming up cn the day train,” was The reply. 

“Well, i am glad they , didn’t switch you off,” 
she replied. 

“So am I, and I won’t fcrgetvthat you spoke 
for me,” and he pulled on the throttle for a 
start. ‘ y*-. 

The engine glided forward smoothly, and thefi 
put on more speed. In half a minute the great 
iron horse was speeding at the rate of forty 
miles to the hour. When he reached the junction 
Dan hastened to see old Phil. But every one 
was asleep, so he did not disturb him, but went 
to his own quarters and rolled into bed. He got 
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up earl;/. “hrrgh, and went to see him, gave him 
the letter, and asked about his hurts. 

“I am sore —very sore,” was the reply, “and I 
fear it will be several weeks ere I can walk 
again. A man at my age can’t get over such 
things The a young man can. Did you go through 
on time?” 

“Yes, sir, and the superintendent rode all the 
way in the cab with me. He said I was all right 
and the president of the road said I could run 
the engd-ie until further orders.” 

‘Good! Glad to hear it! There are three 
freight engineers here waiting - to see Mr. Mal¬ 
lard. They are putting in applications for my 
place.” ^ 

“Mr. Mallard won’t be here till late in the day. 
He is conv'ng up on the clay train,” said Dan. 

“Two ox them will have to go out without see¬ 
ing him, then.” 

“Yes,” and Dan shook hands with him and left. 


CHAPTER III.—“Thank God, He Is Saved!” 

In the mountains, back seven miles from the 
Mill Creek station, was the town of Melrose. It 
was a small town of 3,000 inhabitants. In the 
summer season, however, at. least another thou¬ 
sand might be counted in the persons cf sum¬ 
mer visitors. The pure mountain air and clear, 
cold, crystal water of the region had tempted 
many people of wealth and refinement in the 
great cities to buy and build summer houses 
there. Two miles beyond the town was another 
railroad which Melrose people patronized almost 
exclusively, because far more accessible than the 
Rocky River route. 

But during the season many people drove over 
the mountain to the river, and the little station, 
to view the grand scenery and fish in the ever- 
foaming stream. Jessie Gilmore soon grew to 
know them alLy The visitors regarded her as a 
wonderful little madden, as indeed she was. 
Often she attended to all the duties of station 
agent in the absence of her father, and there was 
nothing about the business of the road at that 
point which she did no+ understand. She lived 
with her parents in a little cottage back of the 
station, right against the foot of the mountain. 

Tramps often came over the mountain from 
Melrose to get on freight trains at the station. 
They were frequently very troublesome to Tom 
Gilmore. He was not disposed to be harsh with 
them, hut would not permit them to take posses¬ 
sion of the station. One day four of them came 
in and demanded tickets to the lunctibn and the 
money in the station. Naturally Tom refused 
their demand, and they seized him. Jessie heard’ 
him call for help. She was with her mother in 
the house back of the station. Quick as a flash 
she sprang up and-dashed out into the yard. She 
entered the ticket office bv a little door that open¬ 
ed out into the yard, seized her father’s revolver, 
and burst into the main room, where they held 
him a prisoner. She began shooting. At each 
shot a tramp yelled. At the third shot all four 
broke for shelter, leaving Tom free. 

Then Tom took the weapon, while she returned 
to the house for the Winchester. When she re¬ 
turned the tramps had gone. They had enough 
and never came back. From that day she was a 
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heroine whom visitors to Melrose wanted to see A 
when they came up in the summer. Among the $ 
summer visitors at Melrose was a family of the ; 
name of Barth off. They were reputed To be I 
very wealthy. They had two children and a 4 
nephew with them. The nephew was a youth of f 
about fifteen. The children, a boy and girl, were f. 
very young, being five and seven years old re- - 
speetively. ^ The nephew was the son of Mrs. i 
Earthoff’s brother, and his name was Harold | 
Stratton. Harold was very fond of gunning and f 
fishing, and often strolled over the mountain to V 
the station in quest of game. Jessie talked with V. 
him, and soon they became great friends. He 
told her bits of his history at different times, to ; 
the effect that his parents were both dead, and A 
that he was to come into a fortune of a million 
dollars, left by his father,, when he became of 
age. Jean Barthoff was his guardian. 

Then she told him of some of her adventures 
on the road and in the river. She told him where ■ • 

■to go to catch fish, where he cquld find game up •> 
on the mountain, and he always found that she - 
had told him anight., Then* friendship grew to 
be so pleasant that lie walked over the mountain 
nearly every fair day. One day, when he was 
out in the river among the shoals in full view of 
the station, two strange men appeared as coming 
over the way from Melrose. They had never 
been there before that Jessie could remembr, 
and so she asked them if-they wished to take the 
train. _ 

“No; we are stopping at Melrose.” one said. 
“We walked over to see the scenery here.” 

Just then the telegraph instrument called her w. 
in. She ran to it. * It was the superintendent at * 
the junction calling up Tom Gilmore: ~ 

. A 

“The agent at Beaumont is dead. Run down 
on the next train and take charge till one can 
be sent there. Jessie must hold Mill Creek busi¬ 
ness Till you return. ' .w 

"MALLARD, Supt.” [/ 

That was the dispatch. The next train was 
due in ten minutes. She hurried into the house 
and gave it to her father. 

“Good Lord! I’ll have to go!” exclaimed Tom, ■ 
on reading it. “Can you run things here, Jess?” 

“Yes, father. I am not afraid. Go ahead ancT 5 ^ 
don’t worry.” i. 

In ten minutes he was off on the train, and 
Jessie was left in charge of the Mill Creek sta- 
tion. The two strange men hung around till, 
ouite late and then went away. Harold came up ~ 
from the river with quite a fine string of fish,.'M 
which he gave to Jessie’s mother, and then went 
off up the mountain road that led to Melrose.- 
Night came on, and Jessie remained in the house i 
with her mother until \ half an hour before the 
express train was due. ^hen she lit her lan¬ 
tern and went to the station, unlocked the rear M 
door, lit the lamps in there, and proceeded to f 
have everything in shape by the time the train 
arrived. She was anxious to see Dan De Lor me, 
the boy engineer, and find out how old Phil Sim- 
coe v r as. 

Five minutes before the train was due she 
went to open the front door of the station. To 
her amazement it was locked and the key gone. 

She flew to the side door. That was locked, too. 
Quick as a flash she darted into the ticket office* 
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secured her father's ‘revolver, thrust it into her 
pocket, seized the lantern and started for the 
back door through which' she had always passed 
in or out in going to her meals. That was 
locked, too. 

She grew white as death, but her brave little 
heart never quailed a moment. Running to a 
window,.which, was as high as her head, she held 
up the lantern and peered out across the steel 
rails of the track. To her horror she found—or 
•saw—the body of Harold Stratton lying across 
the-rails. 

“Harold! Harold!” she screamed, and almost 
at the same instant she heard the whistle of the 
night express train. 

“Harold! Harold!” she screamed again, and 
the next moment she darted into a closet back cf 
the ticket office and seized an ax. 

Down went the lantern on the floor I She 
sprang forward and began raining blow after 
blow on the wooden door. Whack! whack! 

“Harold! Oh, Dan!” 

Whack! 

“Oh, my heavens! He will be crushed!” 

Whack! whack! The door was splintered by 
the terrific blows rained upon it. The roar of 
the. train was now heard above the roar of the 
waters over the rocks below. The flashes of the 
headlight penetrated the windows of the station. 

-Harold! Harold!” she screamed. 

Then she dropped the ax, seized the lantern 
again and crawled through the shattered and 
splintered door to the platform outside. Two 
ouick, sharp whistles awoke the mountain echoes. 
Wildly she signaled with the lantern for Danny 
to down brakes and stop, and sped forward to 
where Harold Stratton lay on the rails. The 
engine came to a full stop just as the cow¬ 
catcher touched the boy’s body, and Dan, the boy 
engineer, sprang to the ground. ^ 

“Thank God, he is saved!” cried Jessie, as Dan 
reached the side. 

He caught her to keep her from falling, and 
did not see the faces of two villains peering over 
the bushes at them scarcely five paces away. 


CHAPTER IV,—The Tragedy at the Station. 

As soon as' he reached Jessie Gilmore’s side, 
the young engineer asked: 

“What’s the matter with him?” and stooped to 
pick him up. 

“Oh, I don't know-!” she exclaimed. “I saw 
him here only a minute or two ago! Bring him 
in, please.” 

Dan raised him in his arms and ran to' the 
station with him, calling to his fireman to move 
the engine up to the tank for water. As she 
turned to follow him, Jessie caught sight of the 
two men who were peering over the bushes. But 
she was too much excited to give it any thought 
at the time. The express messenger, as well as 
the fireman, saw them also. But both thought 
they were countrymen from about the mountain 
somewhere. 

“Who is he?” Dan asked, as he laid him on the 
platform of the station. 

“His name is Harold Stratton. How he came 
to be there I don’t know. He is stopping at Met¬ 
re se. Is he dead?” 
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*T don’t know. T must go on. Send somebody 
for a doctor,” and with that the young engineer 
ran forward to his. engine. In another moment 
or two the engine moved forward, and the train 
glided away in the darkness of the night. 

Jessie was on the eve of running through the 
station and out across the yard into the cottage 
to call her mother to her assistance, vjien two 
men came round the corner. She instantly rec¬ 
ognized them as the strangers who had spent 
part of the day about the station.' 

“What’s the trouble, miss?” one of them asked. 

“i don’t know. He was lying out there on the 
rails-when the train came along.” 

The man felt of the boy’s pulse and said: 

“Guess he ain’t dead, ‘ Lives over in Melrose, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, we are going ever there and we’ll take 
him along with us—to a doctor.” 

“How will you take him?” 

“On our shoulders.” 

“Seven miles on your shoulders! Better leave 
him here and send the doctor over to see him. 
We can take care of him,” and she spoke in a 
tone that plainly intimated that she took no 
stock in their generous offer. 

“No doctor will come over the mountain to¬ 
night,” said the man. 

“Then he’ll stay here. Will you kindly take 
him to the house? Mother may know what to do 
for him.” . 

“Take him up, Bill. Well soon have him at 
the doctor’s,” 

The other man stooped to raise the unconscious 
boy on his shoulders, 

“Let him aldne, sir!” 

The man laughed and raised him across his 
shoulder. Quick as a flash he found the muzzle 
of a revolver staring him in the face, 

“Put him down quick!” she said, 

“Eh? What—er— yes l” stammered the man, 
laying him down again. 

“Go away now, both of you,” she said, “or Ill 
shoot. I believe you two put him on the rails.” 

One of them sprang at her to seize the weapon 
in her hand. She was too quick for him. She 
sprang hack and fired. 

“Oh!” gasped the man, reeling away, going 
across the rails. “Oh, Pm shot, Bill! Oh, oh!” 
and he seemed to be trying to balance himself 
up so as not to fall. He kept groaning: 

“Oh, oh, oh!” at every step, till he went over 
the precipice of rocks, where there was a fall 
over one hundred feet to the waters below. 

His companion seemed dazed at what had hap¬ 
pened, for he stood rooted to the spot and speech¬ 
less. 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” Jessie* called out 
to him. 

“Jessie! Jessie!” called her mother, who came 
running out to the station. “What’s the matter? 
Why did you shoot? Why, what’s Harold doing 
here?” 

Ere Jessie could answer her, the man darted 
away into the darkness, and his steps were 
heard on the track till lost in the roar of the 
water over the rocks, Jessie wheeled and gazed 
after him, almost persuaded to halt him fire. 
But in a moment he was out of sight. 
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“Jessie! Jessie!” cried her mother. “What 
does this mean? , Who is that man?” 

“I don’t know, mother. He was here to-day 
with another man,” and she then told the story 
af finding young Harold lying unconscious across 
the rails and all the doors of the station locked. 

Just then they heard Harold groan. Jessie 
knelt by him and placed her ear close to his 
mouth. She was sure she heard him moan. She 
thought she detected the odor of a strange drug, 
too. 

“He is alive, mother!” she cried. “Help me 
get him into the house. He can’t be very heavy,” 
and she stooped and caught him under the arms. 

Her mother took hold of his feet, and thus 
they bore him into the house, where they laid 
him on a lounge. 

“Look after him, mother,” Jessie said, “while 
I go back and shut up the office.” 

She hurried back to the station, revolver in 
hand. The lantern was there on the platform 
where she had left it. Taking it up, she looked 
all through the station to see if anyone was con¬ 
cealed there. She found the doors all locked ex¬ 
cept the one she had battered open with the ax, 
and the keys gone. 

“I’ll have to put all the tickets in the safe,” 
she said to herself, “for I can’t fix up the station 
so as to keep any one out to-night. That man 
who ran down the track may come back. The 
one who went over the bluff won’t, that’s cer¬ 
tain,” and she turned pale at the bare thought 
Df his fate. 

Placing the tickets and books in the iron safe, 
she closed the door and returned to the house. 
There she saw Harold sitting up on the lounge, 
gazing about him in a dazed sort of way.” 

“Why, Harold!” she exclaimed. “Whatever in 
the world is the matter with you?” 

“Huh!” and he looked at her as though he 
really did not know her. 

“What’s the matter?” she repeated. “Are you 
hurt?” and she stood up by him with a hand on 
his shoulder. 

He looked up at her for a moment or two and 
then at her mother. Jessie glanced at her mother 
with an expression of alarm on her face. 

“I don’t know what to make of it,” Mrs. Gil¬ 
more said, shaking her head. 

Harold suddenly raised his right hand and 
drew it across his eyes as if trying to brush 
something away. Jessie stood by his side and 
watched him. She was a singular girl, this 
daughter of the agent at the Mill Creek station. 
She seemed to have no fear at all. That some¬ 
thing had been done to the boy she did not doubt 
for a moment after she saw that he was unable 
to recognize her. Suddenly her mother thought 
of bathing his face. She hastened to get a 
towel and dip it into a basin of cold water. With 
that she bathed his face. He gave a start the 
moment it touched him, but he did not resist her. 
The effect was beneficial to a marked degree, and 
she repeated it, he submitting with the docility 
of an even-tempered child. Suddenly he drew 
back from her, glanced up at her and then at 
Jessie. 


ed. 


“Where are they?” he asked, evidently alarm- 


“They are gone away. What did they do, 
Harold?” 

“They caught me upon the mountain and forc¬ 
ed me to come back toward the river with them. 
One said to the other: ‘It’s an easy job, Bill.’ 
‘Yes,’ said the other, ‘and big pay, too,’ and then 
he drew a small vial from his pocket, poured 
something out of it that looked like water all 
over a handkerchief. Then he clapped the hand¬ 
kerchief to my face while the other held me. In 
less than a minute-my senses left.” 


CHAPTER V.—Jessie’s Letter to Dan. 


“Who, Harold?” Jessie asked, 
“Those two men.” 


On hearing the lad’s story, Jessie and her 
mother saw that an attempt on his life had been 
made. 

“I shot one of them, and I am glad of it,” the 
brave girl said to her mother. 

“Did you kill him?” 

“I don’t know. He ran away, crying out that 
he was shot.” 

Each moment the boy’s mind became clearer. 

He looked up at Jessie, and asked: 

“Did you say you shot one of them?” 

“Yes,” and then she told him the whole story 
of the occurrences in which he had' figured so 
dangerously. 

“Laid me on the track,” he said to himself,*"' 
his face, already pale, turning paler still. 

“Yes, and Dan De Lorme, the engineer, stop¬ 
ped the engine just as the fender touched you. 

He leaped out of the cab, took you up and laid 
you on the platform.” 

“You have had no supper,” said Mrs. Gilmore. 

“I’ll make you some strong coffee. That will 
make you feel better. Stay with him, Jessie, till 
I come back,” and she went into the little kitchen 
and started up the fire in the stove. In about 
twenty minutes she called them into the dining 
room, where she had hot coffee, with bread, but¬ 
ter and cold meat for him. 

He drank the coffee and felt better immedi¬ 
ately. It cleared away the effects of the drug 
that had stolen away his senses, 
k “What does it mean, Harold?” Jessie askecJ^JL 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “They certainly 
tried to have me killed by the express train.” 

“No doubt about that. But why should any¬ 
body want to kill you, Harold?” 

“That I don’t know, either.” 

“Did you say that one said it would be good 
pay to kill you?” 

“He didn’t say ‘kill’ at all. One said it was 
‘an easy job,’ and the other replied ‘and good 
pay, too.’ Since they tried to have me killed by 
the train, they must have meant that.” 

“Why. yes. They could not have meant any¬ 
thing else. Did you have any money or valu¬ 
ables with you?” 

“No; only about four dollars and my watch,” 
and he felt in his pockets and found the watch 
and money there. 

“Then they were to get their pay somewhere 
else,” Jessie remarked. She was a shrewd girl— 
Jessie. 

He gave her a quick, sharp look, and said: 

“Yes, if they were to get any at all; but—but 
I can’t understand it.” 
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“They were paid to do it, Harold—or were 
to be paid. You are to have a big fortune when 
you come of age. Who would get it if you should 
die before then?* 

“My uncle and aunt,” he replied, his face 
blanching and eyes opening wide. 

She returned his gaze in silence for some min¬ 
utes. Then her mother said he would have to 
sleep there that night, as he could not go over 
the mountain to Melrose before morning. 

“Yes; I could not go in the dark. Do you 
know where my gun is?” he asked. 

“No; I didn't see it out there.” 

“I had it with me.” 

“Yes, so you did. Maybe they took it away 
with them. Go to bed and think over it. You 
may understand it better in the morning.” 

Mrs. Gilmore showed him into a little room, 
where a shotgun stood in a comer. 

“Is that gun loaded?” he asked. 

“Yes. Use it if any one tries to get in by the 
window.” 

“I will.” 

She then left him and returned to the dining 
room, where Jessie sat waiting for her. 

“Mother, as sure as we live, his uncle is at the 
bottom of this. He wanted it to appear as an 
accident. That’s why they didn’t do it them¬ 
selves.” 

Mrs. Gilmore stared at her in horrified amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Good heavens, child, don’t have such ideas 
in your head! It can’t be he is so wicked as 
that.” 

“We have both read of people being murdered 
for money. This is a case of that kind.” 

“Oh, I know I shall not be able to sleep a bit 
this night,” sighed the agitated woman. “Do 
see that the doors and windows are fastened good 
before you go to bed.” 

The night passed without any further occur¬ 
rence, and when morning came Harold was still 
soundly sleeping at breakfast time. Mrs. Gil¬ 
more awoke him and told him it was time to get 
up. At the breakfast table he told Jessie and 
her mother he believed those- two men had been 
hired to kill him. 

“So do I,” added Jessie very promptly. 

- “I am going to run away and keep in hiding 
till I am of age,” he very coolly remarked. 

“Why, how will you live?” 

“Work. I am not afraid of work. I have a 
good education and can easily find something to 
~do_. I guess.” 

“You have only four dollars.” 

“Yes — and my watch.” 

“I can send you up to the junction free—with 
the engineer this morning,” Jessie said to him, 
“with a letter to Dan De Lorme, the engineer 
who saved, you last night. He’ll do anything I 
ask him to do.” 

“I’ll go, then.” 

She wrote a letter, sealed it, gave it to him 
and said: 

“Tell him everything, and don’t say a word 
about it to any one else.” 

She then went out and opened the station, 
placing the tickets back where they belonged, 
and swept up the splinters that lay about the 
shattered door. After that she went across the 
tracks to the brow of the precipice and looked 


down at the foaming waters of the river, where 
the man she shot went over the night before. 

“I can’t see anything of him,” she said to 
herself, as she peered down the abyss. “Hope I 
didn’t kill him. If he was drowned, that was his 
fault, not mine.” 

When she went back to the station she found 
Harold there. 

“Harold,” she said to him, “we want to keep it 
all dark, so you must disguise yourself in a pair 
of old overalls of father’s. They will come up 
under your chin. Then you must rub coal dust 
all over your face. If any one should come over 
from Melrose to meet the train you would not 
then be recognized.” 

He laughed and obeyed her. In ten minutes 
he looked like a young stoker. When the train 
came along and the engine watered at .the tank 
Jessie ran with him to the engineer, to whom 
she said: 

“Mr. Holly, this is a friend of mine who wants 
to go to the junction. Will you let him ride 
with you so the conductor can’t find him?” 

“Why, yes, lass—if you ask nfb to do so.” 

“I do ask it—as a favor to me.” 

“Jump up, lad, and shovel in coal,” said the 
engineer. 

“Thank you ever so much, Mr. Holly,” said 
Jessie, and then she ran back down to the sta¬ 
tion. 

In another minute or two the train moved on, 
and Jessie stood on the platform gazing after it 
till it disappeared from view around a mountain 

spur. 

“They won’t find him again so easily, I guess,” 
she said to herself, as she turned and re-entered 
the station. 

In the middle of the afternoon, Dan De Lorme 
was leaving his boarding house at Round Hill 
Junction, when a youth in overalls, with a soot- 
begrimed face, accosted him with: 

“Are you Dan De Lorme?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Read this, then,” and he handed Dan a 
sealed note. 

He opened and glanced at the name at the 
bottom, gave a start, and then read: 

“Dear Danny: 

“The bearer of this is the boy whose life you 
saved down here last night. His name is Harold 
Stratton, and his uncle is his guardian. They 
are stopping at Melrose for the summer. Two 
men last evening caught him, drugged him, and 
laid him on the track to he killed. He is heir to 
a million dollars, lewt him by his father. Should 
he die before coming of age, his uncle would get 
it. Do you understand? He wants to keep away 
and make his living till he comes of age. Help 
him all you can, for I told him you would, and 
don’t say a word to a soul about it till you see 
me. Ever your friend, 

“JESSIE.” 

“Well, by George!” he exclaimed, looking Har¬ 
old over. “You are well disguised and no mis¬ 
take! You don’t look like the same boy I took 
up off the track last night.” 

Harold laughed and said Jessie had fixed him 
up. 

“That girl ought to be president of the road,” 
Dan replied. “She is the smartest of all yet.” 
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They talked an hour together, and Harold told 
him all. 

“I can get you a fireman's place. My fireman 
goes out as a freight engineer to-morrow, so 
come with me. The pay isn't great, but it will 
take care of you, and you'll grow up strong as 
an ox.” 


CHAPTER VI.—Dan and the Detective. 


That Dan De Lorme was as good as his word 
he proved by taking Harold with him on his 
down trip that very night. His fireman was 
glad to get a day off by losing the trip. It was 
rather heavy work for one so young, but Harold 
enjoyed the novelty of the situation, to say noth¬ 
ing of his friendship for the young engineer. 
When the train reached Mill Creek station Dan 
had a letter ready for Jessie. She came running 
up to him, eager to find out if Harold had met 
him. She saw Harold shoveling in coal, and 
was about to speak when Dan leaped down by 
her, saying: 

“He is my fireman now, and his name is Harry 
Gilmore for the present. Here's a letter for you 
to read and then burn.” 

“Who is it from?” 

“Me—an answer to yours.” 

She auickly hid it in the pocket of her dress, 
and then reached up to shake hands with Harold. 
The lad grasped it and kissed it. 

“Gh, my!” she exclaimed, pulling her hand 
away. “I—-I—am glad it's all right.” 

“Let me know any news you may hear,” Har¬ 
old said to her. 

“Yes, of course,” and then she ran down to 
the station platform again. In another minute 
the train moved on, and'was soon going forty 
miles an hour on its way to Burton. At Burton 
Dan took him home with him, telling his mother 
he was his fireman and that he would pay regu¬ 
lar board out of the wages. 

“You'll have to dye your face and hands, 
Harry,” Dan said to Harold that night. 

“But I don't know how,” he replied. 

"“Well, you sleep all day and I'll get something 
to dye them with after I have had my sleep.” 

In the evening, when Harold got up for sup¬ 
per. Dan had a fluid in a bottle for him. 

“Just rub this all over your face and hands,” 
said he, “but don't let it get in your eyes. It 
will make you dark as a Spaniard and your hair 
black as jet. Put it on once a week, and keep 
your hair cut as short as mine. No one will 
know you then.” 

He did so r and as Dan's mother and sister had 
not seen him with his face washed, they thought 
it was his natural color when he appeared at 
supper. That evening they were at the train 
promptly on time. The vice-president of the 
road met Dan and said: 

“That's a very young fireman you have with 
you. Dan.” 

“So he is, but he is A-l at his work, and that's 
what counts.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Harry Gilmore. I got him at the junction.” 

“Well, it's all right if he suits you. How is 
Simcoe getting on?” 

“Improving. Says he'll come home in a few 
days.”; 1 




Dan then requested the official to take Harry's 
name and see that it got on the payroll. A lit¬ 
tle later he was off. The trip was one of perfect 
delight to Harry. He was in the happiest mood 
of his life, for he was free and untrammeled. 

The work didn't bother him in the least. At Mill 
Creek Jessie did not know him till Dan told her 
of the disguise. 

“They've been here looking for him to-day,” 
she said, “but I did not give them any informa¬ 
tion. They are suspicious, though. You must be 
careful.” 

“Of course.” 

The train moved on and got to the junction on 
time. In the afternoon, when Dan went to call . 
on old Phil Simcoe, a man met him on the street. 

“You are Engineer De Lorme, are you not?” 
the man asked. 

“Yes, sir,” and Dan looked him over quickly. 

“I am trying to find out what became of a boy | 
about fifteen years old, who was last seen at Mill 
Creek station on Thui'sday night. Did you meet 
one there that night?” 

“Why, man, I stop there just three minutes 4 
for water, and in the dark. How could I notice 
anybody? Why not ask the conductor?” 

“I have. He says he didn't *ee him, so I-” 

“Who did see him last there?” 

“I don't know; I-” 

“Well, you had better find out first and t he* :. ^ 
follow” it up,” and Dan turned away and left 
him standing on the corner, a very much dis¬ 
gusted man. 

When Dan came out of Simcoe's boarding 
house he saw the man on tire other side of the 
street; but he did not appear to notice him. As 
he made his way to the engine house the rfian 
followed him. In the engine room the man went 
up to him and said: 

“I beg your pardon, but you went away from 
me without giving me a chance to ask you a few 
questions. I 
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“I won’t answer any questions till I know who 
you are. You are a stranger to me.” 

“When a stranger asks for information a gen¬ 
tleman should always be willing to give it—if in 
his power to do so,” returned the man with quite 
a degree of emphasis in his manner. w 

“You are right-—ask away and I'll answer a 
best I can in my own way.” 

“I traced that boy to the Mill Creek statioh, 
and- ” 

“Did anybody see him there?” Dan asked, “Did 
the station agent see him? She is there all the 
time, you know.” 

“She says she did not, and 




“Well, if she didn't see him, who is there all 
the time, how can you expect me, who never 
stops there longer than three minutes, to know 
anything about him. Are you a detective?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, it seems to me you are a queer one. 
You said you didn’t know who saw him then?” 
and Dan laughed in the mauls face, adding: 

“It's the funniest tiling I ever heard of.” 

“You’re a consummate fool!” the man blurted 
out, his face flushing angrily as he turned away. 

“Maybe I am,” Dan sung out after him. “But 
if I didn't know more than you do, I'd go drown 
myself.” 

Dan saw no more of him, and several days 
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passed without anything more being heard from 
the case. But on an up trip a week later, Jessie 
ran to him at the tank and said in a whisper: 

"Three strange men have been prowling about 
here all day. Look out, both of you!” 

Then she ran back down the platform. Dan 
pulled out and went at a forty-mile pace up the 
road. Suddenly he whistled down brakes with 
startling emphasis. A boulder lay on the track 
between the rails. The engine stopped within a 
few feet of it. Dan leaped down and ran forward 
to examine it. Three men sprang out of the 
bushes and seized him. They ran him back into 
the bushes. A moment later he dashed out into 
the open again, having torn loose from them. 
They followed him. 

“Help, Harry!” he cried, as they again seized 
him. 

Harry reached under the lid of the engineer's 
seat, took out a revolver, and fired. 

“Oh, oh!” cried one of Dan's assailants, stag¬ 
gering away toward the bushes. 

Harry fired again, and another was hit. Dan's 
assailant then left him and the three rushed into 
a clump of bushes. They were not found when 
the conductor, Dan and Harry went to look for 
them. Dan now explained what had happened, 
and after the rock was shoved off the track the 
train went on its way. When they reached the 
end of the line both young men went to bed. 
__ When they got up the landlady handed Dan a 
letter from Superintendent Mallard. They found 
the superintendent in his office. He asked Dan 
about the affair of the day before and Dan told 
him all the particulars. The superintendent was 
^ puzzled, but said he would put a detective on the 
b tra.ck of the villains. When they reached Bur¬ 
ton that night they saw a man following them. 
They reached home, however, and went to bed. 
The next morning when they came out the^same 
man was waiting for them, and he accosted Dan 
and asked him if he knew where Stratton was; 
that he was hired by his uncle, Mr. Barthoff, to 
find him. Dan answered that he know nothing 
about him or where he was. The boys tjpn 
started for the office of the vice-president of the 
road. 


When Dan reported at the office of the vice- 
_^j3resident of the company, the latter had him- 
shown into the little private room on the left of 
the main room. Harry went with him. They 
waited some ten or fifteen minutes ere the offi¬ 
cial appeared. When he did appear he looked at 
Harry and asked Dan who he was. 

“He is Harry Gilmore, my fireman,” Dan re¬ 
plied. 

He shook his head and looked grave for a few 
moments. Then he asked ^ 

“Is he the one who was with you night before 
last?” 

“Yes, sir—and saved my life, I think.” 

“Well, he is too young for a fireman—that's 
all.” 

“If he makes a good fireman, what does his 
age have to do with it? I might be said to be 
too young for an engineer.” 

“But people may be afraid to travel when 
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they know that two boys are running the train 
over the most dangerous division of the line.” 

“I hardly think the traveling public ever gives 
a thought to the engineer of his train. They 
rarely ask about anything but the time-table.” 

“Well, I want to know all you know about that 
affair at Mill Creek night before last.” 

“I can tell you that in a very few words, sir,” 
and he did. 

The official asked him quite a number of ques¬ 
tions, all of which he answered very frankly. 
The vice-president then told him to give the de¬ 
tective he had engaged all the points he could. 
He went out and sent the detective in. He was 
a stockily built man with a cold gray eye that 
impressed Dan very much in his favor. 

“Just the man to tie to in a scrimmage,” 
thought I)an, as he sized the man up. 

“My name is Quinn,” the detective said; “the 
road detective, you know.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are the night express engineer De 
Lorme, are you not?” 

“Yes.” 

“And this young man?” 

“My fireman, Harry Gilmore,” said Dan. 

“Pretty young for a fireman.” 

“No more so than I am for an engineer,” re¬ 
turned Dan. 

Quinn then took out a pad and pencil and be¬ 
gan asking questions as to the description of the 
men who had attacked him. Dan could not be 
accurate, but did the best he could. 

“I'll go up the road with you to-night,” he 
said, as he placed the pad and pencil in his pock¬ 
et. “I want to see the place at night and then 
go back there on the day train and get off 
there.” 

Dan and Harry then went out together. Har¬ 
ry was very much worried. 

“I'll bet they discharge me because I am so 
young,” he said to Dan. 

“Well, if they do, I'll go, too.” 

“You will?” 

“Yes. We'll stick together.” 

“Good! I'll be safe enough, then, for they 
wouldn't let you leave the road.” 

“Well, I am not sure about that. But I'll leave, 
too, if they send you away.” 

But nothing in the way of a dismissal came, 
and at the regular time Quinn met them at the 
station, dressed like an ordinary traveler. He 
said he would ride on the engine, and room was 
made for him in the cab. Dan sat at his post 
and never once took his eyes off the rails ahead. 

“Do you never look anywhere else?” Quinn 
asked him. 

“Hardly, unless I am on a straight run for a 
mile or two. There are many sharp curves on 
this line, and one never knows what may be on 
the track just round behind a mountain spur.” 

While he was Talking Dan had his hand on 
the throttle and kept a sharp lookout ahead. It 
was a long run to Mill Creek. But they got 
there on time. 

“This is where young Stratton was last seen, 
isn't it?” Quinn asked. 

“Yes, so they say,” Dan replied. 

“And where Jessie Gilmore lives,” added Hat - 
ry. “You've heard of her?” 


CHAPTER VII.—The Railroad Detective. 
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“Oh, yes. I’ve _ seen her a number of times. 
Here she comes now.” 

Jessie came up and Ban leaped down and 
thrust a bit of white paper into her hand. It 
was too dark for the detective to see it, and sh8 
quickly hid it away in a pocket in her dress. 
Then Quinn stepped down, and at that moment 
Harry opened the furnace to put in coal. The 
bright glare lit up the scene. In its light she 
saw and recognized him. 

“What are you doing up there?” she plav- 
full y asked. “Stealing a ride?” 

“No; I am a deadhead on this road, you know,” 
was the reply. 

He got down and shook hands with her. 

“You should have been along night before 
last,” she remarked. 

“Yes; it would have been more interesting. 
Just my luck to miss the fun,” and he laughed. 

She caught him by the arm, pulled him away 
until they were out of the glare of the furnace, 
and then whispered: 

ou must keep a sharp lookout. Two strange 
men have been about here all day. I am suspi¬ 
cious of them.” 

“Well, I’ll get off here to-morrow and look 
around for them. If you see them again, try to 
keep them here till I come.” 

“I'll do the best I can,” she said, and then she 
looked over at Ban as if she wanted to speak to 
him. But Ban was busy at the moment and so 
she lost the chance. In another minute time was 
up. Quinn climbed up on the engine again and 
Ban pulled the throttle. The engine moved up a 
bit and then shot away into the night. Just a, 
mile ahead was the spot where the hold-up took 
place. Quinn was looking out when Harry nudg¬ 
ed him. a signal agreed on to let him know when 
the exact spot was reached. He saw it but for a 
few brief moments, for they were going at forty 
miles an hour. 

He was thinking of a plan to scour the moun¬ 
tain in quest of suspicious characters, wondering 
if he could do it alone, when Harry gave his arm 
a sudden jerk. He looked around, and Harry 
placed his mouth to his ear: 

“There are two men on the tender! Get your 
gun— quick ! ” 

Quinn sprang up, drew his revolver, and look- 
ad back over the coal pile. He could see nothing 
in the darkness. Harry raised the lid of the 
chest and took out a revolver. Then he pulled 
open the door of the furnace and the glare from 
the glowing coals revealed the presence of two 
masked men, revolvers in hand, scrambling to¬ 
ward the young engineer. 


CHAPTER VIII.—The Boy Stoker and His 
Pistol. 

The moment the glare of the light struck the 
two strangers on the tender of the engine, they 
were rendered helpless. The night was very 
dark, and the sudden glare of the light blinded 
them, for it shone direct in their faces. Quinn 
and Harry were not affected by it, for it was 
behind them. Crack! Harry fired at once. He 
didn’t wait for Quinn. The man nearest to him 
gave a yell and sprang backward, falling over 
the side of the tender to the ground. 


Crack! The other man dropped his revolver £ 
and, before Harry could fire or Quinn interfere, k 
leaped after his companion. It was all over in 
less than thirty seconds. Quinn was dumfound- 
ed. So was Ban. The young engineer looked 
around at the first shot just in time to see the 
man go overboard. Ere he could utter a word, 
Harry fired again. Then Ban gave a whoop. It 
was heard above the roar of the engine. But he 
never took his hand off the throttle nor his eyes 
off the rails ; nor did the speed of the train slack- - 
on in the least. Quinn stepped over to Ban’s side 
and sang out: 

“Back the train and get ’em!” 

Ban shook his head. 

“What’s the use? They are dead.” 

“You don’t know that.” 

Cant stop; must be in on time.” and the iron 
horse went roaring on its way toward the junc¬ 
tion. 

Quinn patted Harry on the back, but sang out 
to him: 

“You should have given me a chance.” 

“You were too slow,” replied Harry, shaking 
his head. 

Quinn laughed and said: 

“I wanted to catch one of ’em.” 

“I caught ’em both.” 

“But I wanted one alive.” 

“I didn’t.” 

Quinn saw that the young stoker was a 
gerous boy to fool with. He picked up the re¬ 
volver' which the second man had dropped. Ho 
held it up near the little lamp that hung beside 
the gauges above the throttle. It was ^an ugly- 
looking weapon of .44 caliber. 

“Guess this is yours,” he said to Harry, hand- ^ 
ing it to him. 

Harry coolly placed it in the chest together 
with his own, and then went to work shove" 
coal into the glowing furnace. Quinn ste 
over to Ban’s side. 

“Sorry we didn’t catch ’em,” he said to him. 

“Bidn’t you?” He seemed surprised. 

V°- Harry was too quick. They got away.* 

: Ban laughed. 

“Maybe they did,” he said, and he laughed i 
again. 

“They may be both dead,” the detective 
plained, “hut I wanted to capture them.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You’ll find ’em back 
there when you come down to-morrow,” and 
again the young engineer laughed. 

Quinn had to smile himself. He didn’t blame! 1 
either of them. On the contrary, be was very : 
much in love with both of them.' Harry was a 
boy such as he had never met before. Ban was 
one whose bulldog courage was to be seen in his 
face, eyes and mouth. As it was difficult to 
talk in the cab while the train was going at such 
a speed, Quinn resumed his seat on the other 
side and amused himself by gazing out at the 
rails. The lights of the junction soon came into.' 
view, and he was glad of it. 

“Bon’t say anything about it at the junction,” 
Ban said to Quinn, as he slowed up the train, 
“or we’ll have to stop and talk an hour.” 

“Just what I was going to suggest,” returned 
Quinn. “Just let me work it. I’ll make a report 
to the president of the road, and he can tell ife 
to the public if he likes.” 
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“All right. I don't care to have reporters and 
detectives running after me. They bother me till 
I feel like clubbing some of them.” 

The detective went to a hotel and Dan and 
Harry to their boarding house. The next day 
the two boys went to see old Phil Simcoe. 

“I am going home to-day,” said the old engi¬ 
neer, when they entered his room. “Glad you 
came. Can you help me out.” 

They saw him to the train on his crutches, but 
did not mention the occurrence of the night be¬ 
fore. The old man had secrets enough of theirs, 
so they kept silent on that one incident. Quinn 
was there, too, and the old engineer greeted him 
cordially, making room for him on his seat. 

“Where are you going?” Simcoe asked him. 

“To Mill Creek,” was the reply. 

“Oh! On that case, eh?” 

“Yes. What do you know about it, old man?” 

“Nothing—only what I’ve heard.” 

“Well, what have you heard?” 

“Just what Dan and his stoker told me, and I 
guess you have got that, too.” 

“Yes, I've got that,” and at that moment the 
train started. 

Dan and '"Harry waved their hats to the old 
man as the train moved out. 

“That De Lorme is a wonderful* engineer,” re¬ 
marked Quinn, after they were well out of the 
town. 

“Yes; he is a bom engineer. He took to it in- 

— stinctively, as a bird does to the wing as soon 
as his feathers grow out.” 

“I rode up on the engine with him last night 
and saw how watchful he was. He is the most 
careful engineer I ever saw.” 

“He is all that can be required of a first-class 
engineer,” said the old man. “And that young 
stoker of his—what do you think of him?” 

Quinn gave the old man a look of inquiry, and 
asked: 

“Do you know anything about him?” 

“Never saw him till Dan brought him to my 
room one day. You heard about his shooting 
those fellows that night?” 

“Yes; everybody has heard of it.” 

^ “Well, that shows the stuff he is made of. 
That boy is true as steel and brave as a lion.” 

I think so, too. Is he a kinsman of the 

- -Mm Creek station'agent?” 

“I don't know, but think he is,” replied the old 
man. “But he is as dark as a Spaniard.” 

“Yes; I’ve noticed that. There is a reward of 
. $1,000 out for information of the whereabouts 
of young Stratton. I am going to look out for 
him as well as the other fellows.” 

Old Simcoe was silent for a few moments. 
Then he said: 

“I've always found that it was best to do one 
thing at a time.” 

“And it’s a good rule, too,” assented Quinn. 
“At the same time* one can see a j^ood many 
things while looking for snakes.” r 

“So he can, but if he doesn't keep a sharp look¬ 
out for snakes he might get bitten.” 

“Yes,” and Quinn laughed. 

In due time the train reached Mill Creek sta¬ 
tion, and Quinn got off. Gilmore and Jessie 
greeted the old engineer cordially. He put his 
Bps to her ear and said: 

“gay nothing to Quinn about the bey/ 
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She gave him a look that satisfied him, and 
then passed out to the platform again. 


CHAPTER IX.—Jessie's Find. 

When the train was gone Quinn turned to 
Gilmore and Jessie and said: 

“This is grand scenery about here.” 

“The finest in the world,” replied Tom Gil¬ 
more, the station agent. 

“I wonder there are no hotels here. They 
would pay.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“Why not?” Quinn asked. 

“Because there are no drives hereabouts. Sum¬ 
mer guests won't go to a place where there are 
no good drives. Look at that river out there. 
There's no boating here, either. The water 
foams and boils over rocks for miles above and 
below here. But for Melrose over the mountain, 
this station here would not pay.” 

“I guess you are right,” assented Quinn, “and 
yet all this wild scenery has a fascination for 
me.” 

“And for me, too,” said Gilmore. “I love the 
wild grandeur of river and mountain, and would 
like to stay here all my life.” 

“And you, lass? You would rather see more' 
of the world than these hills and foaming wa¬ 
ters, eh?” and Quinn looked at the beautiful nut- 
browned girl by her father's side. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. “But I would like 
to come back to it. I love it, too. It is a para¬ 
dise to me at times.” 

“Well, I feel that way, too. What's the chance 
of getting a fish for dinner out of those waters 
down there?” 

“They are there,” said Tom, “but it takes a 
fisherman to get 'em out.” 

“I am something of a fisherman. Got any 
tackle?” 

“Plenty of it.” 

“And bait?” 

“Plenty can be had.” 

“Then I'd like to try my luck this afternoon. 
Have you a spare room for a fellow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can I stay with you for a day or two?” 

“As long as you please.” 

“Good. I'll enjoy myself to mv fill, then. 
Anybody about?” 

“No. My wife is in the cottage in the rear.” 

“You know what I am here for, I suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“Seen any strangers to-day?” 

“No. There were two about all the afternoon 
yesterday.” 

“Haven’t shown up to-day, eh?” 

“No.” 

“Nor heard from them in any way?” 

“No.” 

“Then those two fellows were not killed last 
night,” thought Quinn, “or their bodies would 
have been seen by somebody.” 

“Got a rifle?” 

“Yes—a Winchester.” 

“Good! I want to go up the road to where 
that hold-up took place the other night. Win 
you let me have it?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Get it for me, then. I won't do any fishing 
this afternoon.” 

Jessie ran through the station and across the 
yard to the : cottage. In a few minutes she was 
back again with the Winchester rifle. 

“Is it charged?” he asked. 

“\es; the magazine is full,” she replied. 

He took it and started off up the track. Jes¬ 
sie looked after him till he was out of sight. 
Then she turned to her father and said: 

“Mr. Simcoe told me not to say anything to 
him about the boy.” 

“When?” and her father gave her a surprised 

look. 

“On the train.” 

“What! The train just gone?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Well, I don't understand it. I thought he was 
here to find out about it, and would have told 
him everything.” 

“He is here to look up those train robbers. 
Harold's case has nothing to do with them.” 

“Maybe* so, maybe so.” 

“I guess Mr. Simcoe has a good reason for 
saying what he did. At least we ought to fol¬ 
low his advice till we find out why he gave it. 
I'll tell mother not to say anything about it when 
he is about.” 

“I think Quinn is a safe man to trust,” said 
her father. 

“So do I. Mr. Simcoe is, too.” 

“Yes, so he is.” 

Gilmore went into the station to attend to the 
books and get ready for the local train that 
would be along an hour later. Jessie procured 
some tackle and a dip net from the cottage, and 
made her way down to the water by way of a 
narrow footpath that was dangerous to one not 
familiar with it. Once down by the water’s edge 
she used the net till she had a dozen small min¬ 
nows. Putting one on her hook, she cast it far 
out into the foaming waters. As the current 
carried it downstream she had to cast it about 
twice a minute. But she had wonderful patience 
and skill. She moved from place to place, cast¬ 
ing the minnow here and therelike an old angler. 

Suddenly the pole was nearly jerked out of 
her hands. She held it with a firm grip, how¬ 
ever, and played the game to a finish with a 
three-pound trout. 

“It's a beauty,” she said to herself, as she se¬ 
cured the game and strung it for safekeeping. 
Then she put on another minnow now and cast 
it again. 

Quick ’ as a flash another fish seized it, and 
again she played skillfully till she drew the game 
in —about the size of the first one. 

“This is enough for four of us,” she said to 
herself. “But I'll catch one more to show to Mr. 
Quinn,” and she cast the hook again. 

But some time elapsed ere she felt another 
strike. Then she found she had secured big 
game. He -pulled hard and fought savagely. She 
had to use all her art to keep from losing him 
among the rocks. Up and down the water’s edge 
she ran, giving out line or drawing it in, in the 
task of tiring out the game. At one point she 
stepped on a man's hat lying on the rocks. She 
looked down and saw what it was, but was too 
busy to stop and examine it 


A full half hour was spent in getting that fish 
landed—a five-pounder. Then she tied the three - 
fish together and went back to look at that hat. 
When she saw it, a feeling of faintness came 
over her, for she thought of the man who had * 
staggered over the brink of the precipice on that 
terrible night of Harold Stratton’s peril. But she 
was a brave girl. She stooped and picked up 
the hat. There was nothing about it she could 
recognize. That was a relief to her, for, woman¬ 
like, she preferred to believe that the man she * 
shot at had escaped alive, with the loss of his 
hat. 

She was about to turn away and leave the 
spot when she saw something resembling a wal¬ 
let lying down between two stones and partially 
covered with water. She looked again and then 
took it up. It was a wallet and notebook com¬ 
bined, and in it were letters and other bits of 
paper—all more or less wet. 

“My!” she gasped, looking around as if half 
afraid of finding something else. “I'll take these 
up to the house and let father see them. They 
may be of value in some way,” and she held ’ 
them in one hand and made her \vay back to 
where she had left the fish. 

She secured the fish and climbed up the zig¬ 
zag path that led up to the top of the bluff. 
When she reached there she found her father too 
busy to do more than glance at the fluttering fish 
as she displayed them. Depositing the hat and ^ 
wallet on a box under the desk in the ticket oiV$s;-- 
fice, she took the fish to her mother and proceed- r 
ed to assist her in preparing them for supper. 
Jessie was not one to leave her mother to do all 
the housework. She assisted her in all she had 
to do, and then aided her father as well as any 
son could have done. No wonder she was thA x. 
idol of both parents. 

When the local train stopped at the station, 
several people got off to meet the Melrose stage : 
there. Jessie was there to help her father. She 
eyed each passenger very closely, more from 
habit than otherwise, and gave a start as she : 
glanced at a man with a bushy black beard. 


CHAPTER X. — The Man With the False Bea?dk^%~ 

The train went on and the passengers for Mel¬ 
rose sat in the little station waiting for the stage. 

It was unusual for the stage to be late, and 
many anxious inquiries were made about it? 
During the time of waiting Jessie kept eyeing 
the man with the bushy beard. She soon saw 4 
that he was watching her, too, and that fact ' 
caused her to do a lot of hard thinking. She 
could not remember ever having seen him be¬ 
fore; but she could see that he wore a falsa 
beard. She had seen a little spot near the ear ' 
that gave tjpe fact dead away. But not one in a 
thousand would have seen it. She was as keen¬ 
eyed as a hawk, and when she saw that he wore . 
a false heard, she at once surmised that some¬ 
thing was wrong. When she got a chance she 
went into the little ticket office and wrote on a 
bit of paper: 

“The bearded man's beard is false. Watch 
him, but don't let him catch you at it.” 
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She waited for a chance to hand it to her fa¬ 
ther. When he read it he gave a start. She 
took the paper from his hand and tore it up, 
after which she went to the drawer, opened it, 
and put a little revolver in her pocket. The 
stage came at last, and the passengers crowded 
into it. The bearded man seemed to be a bit 
surprised. He went to the driver and said: 

“J expected to meet one or two friends here. 
Bid no one in Melrose send any word by you?” 

“No, sir,” and the driver shook his head. 

“Well, that’s strange,” the man remarked. 

“Are you going over to Melrose?” the driver 
asked him. 

‘T’ll have to, I guess. Wait a moment,” and 
he went into the station where he asked Gilmore: 

“Did no one leave any word with you for me? 
I expected to meet one or two friends here to¬ 
day.” 

“No one left any word with me.” 

“See your daughter about it, please.” 

Jessie said no message had been left with her. 

. “Well, if any one comes and inquires, tell him 
I’m over in Melrose,” said the man, turning and 
going out to the stage. 

“I wish Mr. Quinn was here,” Jessie said to 
her father, as the stage drove off. 

Then she told him about the hat and the wal¬ 
let which she had found down near the water. 
JJe was astonished, and at once proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the contents of the wallet. Many of the 
papers were too wet to be unfolded, so he laid 
them out to dry. Among the papers was the pho¬ 
tograph of a girl with a very pretty face, curly 
hair and glasses on her nose. On the bottom of 
-it was written, in a fine feminine hand: 


Jessie gazed at it in silence for some, mihiites. 

“She has a sweet face. Oh, I hope her ‘Willie’ 
is good to her. I hope she will see him again.” 

Her woman’s heart went out to the fair un¬ 
known, and tears filled her eyes as she looked at 
the picture. 

“When these papers are dry, we must let 
Quinn see them,” said her father. 

“Before we see Mr. Simcoe?” she asked. 

“Yes. We must not tell him about Harold at 
all.” 

Night came on and Quinn returned with the 
Winchester on his shoulder. 

“See any game?” Gilmore asked him. 

“No; only small game.” 

“Then you’d have had more fun had you stay¬ 
ed here and gone fishing. Jess caught two three- 
pounders and one weighing five pounds. They 
are beauties.” 

“I should say so. Jessie is a fishergirl from 
’way up the river,” and they all three laughed. 

While she was in the house, Tom Gilmore 
showed him the hat, wallet and papers which 
she had brought up from the river’s edge. That 
startled him. He examined the photograph, and 
said it might lead to important clues. 

“I’ll take^ it,” he said, “and hunt up the girl. 
How could it have gotten down there?” 

“That’s a question,” said Tom. 

Quinn went out to the bluff with him and 
looked down to the foaming waters below. 

“I’ll go down there myself to-morrow,” he re¬ 
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marked. “Those papers will be dry by morning, 
I guess.” 

“Yes, I hope so.” 

“They went in to supper. The fresh trout were 
delicious. Quinn declared that fish never before 
tasted so good. 

“It’s the walk in the mountain air that gives 
you a keen appetite,” said Gilmore. 

“No doubt. I know I never enjoyed a meal so 
much in all my life.” 

Before the meal ended they heard the rum¬ 
bling of a thunderstorm above the incessant roar 
of the river. 

“It is going to rain,” Tom said. 

“Yes; I think it is.” 

“We sometimes have awful storms up here in 
the mountains.” 

Jessie left the table and went out into the 
yard. It was very dark. But a flash of light¬ 
ning came and she ran back into the house. 

“I saw a man on the lower end of the plat¬ 
form!” she whispered to her father. 

“You are sure?” 

“Yes—when the lightning came,” 

Both he and Quinn arose from the table and 
prepared to go out. 

“Be careful,” said Mrs. Gilmore. 

“Yes, of course.” 

Then they returned. 

“You must have been mistaken,” said Gilmore. 
“We can find no one out there.” 

“I am not mistaken,” said Jessie. ‘T saw a 
man there as plainly as I see you now.” 

“Well, he is not there now.” 

“He is about somewhere, then. And he was 
the man in the busky beard, too.” 

“Eh?” and Gilmore gave a start. 

“Who is he?” Quinn asked. 

Then he was told. 

“Ah! I should have heard of this before. Why 
didn’t you tell me?” and he gave Gilmore a keen, 
sharp glance as he spoke. 

“I intended to; but the hat and the wallet 
seemed to cause me to forget it.” 

“I think he is the very man I am after. You 
had all better go to bed as early as possible and 
leave me to do the watching. I have my dark 
lantern with me.” 

“I have to be up when the train comes and 
keep a light in the station,” said Gilmore. 

“Very well. I’ll be around on the lookout.” 

In a little while the storm burst over the 
mountains, and its roar was greater than that of 
the river. The downpour of rain was like a 
flood from the black heavens, and soon the roar¬ 
ing of the mountain sluices was heard. Hour 
after hour it poured, and then the river increas¬ 
ed in volume of sound. It was rising and roaring 
louder every moment till its angry current was 
like an angry sea. 

“I never saw or heard anything like it,” said 
Quinn. 

“This is the worst I ever saw,” Gilmore in¬ 
formed him. 

“Does it endanger the express?” 

“I don’t know. All the water that comes down 
the mountains on this side must cross the track 
above or under it. But the roadbed is of rock 
for many miles either way, so I guess it is safe 
—unless boulders noli down and lodge on the 
rails.” 


“For my Willie.” 
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Tom looked up at the clock, and saw that the 
time was at hand. He took up the lantern and 
went out on the platform to receive the conductor 
when he should appear. It was the rule, for 
sometimes papers pertaining to the work at the 
station were to be left there. The whistle was 
heard through the storm. Quinn flashed his dark 
lantern toward the water tank and gave a start. 
Two men were crouching under it and trying to 
escape the light of his lantern. 

The detective drew his revolver and started 
after the two men, who saw the detective coming 
after them and retreated into a clump of bushes 
and disappeared from sight. The detective went 
back to the station just as the express train 
came in. Quinn cautioned Dan and Harry about 
the two men and then went to the Gilmore cot¬ 
tage to dry his clothes and get some sleep. The 
next morning the river was a raging torrent. 

Dan's train was forty minutes behind time in 
getting into Burton that night on account of the 
great floods of water which covered the rails in 
many places. Dan received the hearty thanks of 
the president of the road the next morning for 
bringing the train through without accident and 
his salary was raised $25 a month. They learned 
that old man Simcoe had been retired with a pen¬ 
sion for life, and that Dan and Harry were to 
run with a new engine the road had just bought. 


CHAPTER XI.—The Bully and the Tramp. 

The new engine was a beauty, and Dan and 
Harry were both proud of her. They examined 
every joint and found her perfect. While there, 
the engine of the day train was sent in, having 
just come through from the junction. The fire¬ 
man was still in the cab. Dan went to him and 
asked: 

“How is the road to-day?” 

“In a bad fix,” was the answer. “The rails 
are wobbling in some places.” 

“The deuce! Are you sure?” 

“Yes. The water came down from the moun¬ 
tain in streams like rivers.” 

“Yes, I know that, but the roadbed is mostly 
rock.” 

“So it is—rock and gravel. But in some places 
the loose rock was tom away, and lots of dirt 
and loose rock came down from above.” 

“Of course. Did you make full time?” Dan 
asked. 

“No; one hour and ten minutes behind the 
table. Full time would have plunged us into the 
river,” and the fireman shook his head. 

Dan glanced round at Harry, who was looking 
up at the other fireman, and asked: 

“Did you hear that?” 

“Yes,” replied Harry. “Does the superintend¬ 
ent know?” 

“Ah!” and Dan looked again at the fireman. 
“Does he?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Then 2*11 find out at once,” and he turned 
and hurried away in the direction of the super¬ 
intendent’s office. Harry went along, too. 

The superintendent had not heard that any¬ 
thing wa? wrong with the rails, and at once sent 
tor the en|pneer of the day train. The latter 


soon came, and in reply to a question, admitted 
that he believed the rails to be in a somewhat 
dangerous condition. 

“Why did you not report that fact to me im¬ 
mediately on your arrival?” 

“It wasn’t my business. I am not paid for 
anything but to run my engine.” 

“Oh, indeed! You can’t run any more engines 
on this road!” 

The engineer was shocked. He had given no 
thought to his words. He was a reckless sort of 
fellow, who cared for nothing but the pay he 
received for his services as engineer. 

“I am sorry,” said Dan to the engineer, extend¬ 
ing his hand toward him. 

“You are at the bottom of this!” hissed the 
other, refusing to shake hands with him. 

The superintendent saw and heard what took 
place. 

“No, Dan is not to blame,” he said. “Your own 
remark did the business for you. The engineer 
who can’t make it his business to report any 
damage to the rails is not wanted on this road— 
nor any other that I ever heard of.” 

But Joe Burrill went out from the office the 
sworn enemy of Dan De Lorme from that hour 
to the end of his life. 

“He will always think that I was the cause of 
his discharge, sir,” Dan remarked to the super¬ 
intendent. 

“I don’t think so. I told him why he was dis- ^ 
charged.” 

“But he knows that I came here and spoke to 
you about the condition of the road.” 

“He will also know that you never had a 
thought of him in doing so,” returned the official; 

“so don’t be afraid of him.” 

“I am not afraid of him—nor of any man. 1 
only regret that a brother engineer should have 
such feelings toward me.” 

“Well, you are in no wise responsible for what 
he thinks. Just now you want to think about 
the run to-night. I am afraid you can’t make 
full time to the junction.” 

“I am quite sure I can’t. It would probably 
cause a wreck to try to do so.” 

“I am of the same opinion. I’ll see the vice- 
president about it,” and the superintendent pajpj ^ 
up his hat and left the office. 

Dan and Harry went and strolled over to the 
Railroad House, a hotel not far from the sta¬ 
tion. To his surprise, he found Burrill in there,- - 
Joe rushed at him, hissing: ^ 

“You traitor! Take that!” and he aimed a 
blow at the young engineer’s face. 

Dan dodged.it and sprang aside. 

“Hold on, Joe!” he cried. “I am not to blame.” 

“Yes, you are, you traitor!” and the infuriated 
Burrill, who was taller and heavier than Dan, 
rushed at him again. 

Quick as a flash Dan drew his revolver, which 
he had carried ever since the night the express 
was held up, and said: 

“Stop, or I’ll kill you!” 

Burrill drew back—recoiled. 

“Coward!” he hissed. “Drop that, and fight 
like a man.” 

“Bring me a man of my size and I will. I’ll 
not let a bully like you pound me.” 

“Right, by George!” exclaimed an old tramp, 
standing near the door. 
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Joe wheeled and dealt the tramp a blow that 
sent him rolling out on the sidewalk. Quick 
as a flash the tramp, ragged and unkempt, 
sprang to his feet and rushed at him. Joe aim¬ 
ed another blow at him. It was deftly parried, 
and the next moment the tramp had him at his 
mercy. He rained blows on hie face and chest 
with both hands, and with^lfghtning-like rapid¬ 
ity. Down went the buUjy all in a heap. The 
hotel help rushed forwpTu and separated them. 

“That’s all right, farcers,” said the tramp. “I 
won’t touch him a^n less’n he says he ain’t got 
enough*”: 

enough. That unknown tramp 
^ ^as^tEprfnost rapid-firing machine he ever ran 
r ; up against. He was lifted to his feet, battered 
* ** and dazed, and staggered out of the plaoe. 

“I am sorry he hit you, sir,” said Dan to the 
. tramp. 

“I guess he is, too,” replied the tramp, at 
which the dozen people who had witnessed the 
encounter laughed heartily. “I’m in hard luck, 
but it’s worse for the man who tackles me.” 

The crowd treated him to cigars and drinks, 
and Dan slipped a dollar into his hand and then 
went away, Harry keeping with him all the time. 
Later in the afternoon Burrill returned to the 
place, accompanied by a friend, looking for the 
tramp. The latter was not there, and, after im¬ 
bibing a few times, they went away. Just a few 
niinutes later they met the tramp as he came out 

a £aikmd restaurant. 

“There he is!” exclaimed Joe, and both went 
for him like a couple of bulldogs. 

The fight lasted about two minutes and Burrill 
and Ms friend—a freight- engineer—were the 
whipped men ever seen in the town. The 
7 ramp was a cyclone in disguise. All three were 
arrested and locked up by the police. The new T s 
went to the office of the superintendent that two 
of his engineers were locked up in the police sta¬ 
tion. He hurried there to see about it. The 
freight engineer was bailed out by him, as he 
bad to take a train out that evening. Burrill 
vas left in the lockup, much to the surprise of 
the police. They did not know that he had been 
discharged until told by the superintendent. Dan 
wmt home to his supper that evening in no very 
peasant frame of mind. His mother gave him a 
^ telegraphic despatch addressed to him. He tore 
it open and read: 

“Dap De~ Lorme, 

Tfe on your guard to-night more than ever. 

“JESSIE.” 

! . . - -V _ 

CHAPTER XII.— “Just the Man I Want!” 

/j The young engineer put the dispatch into his 
T*: pocket and was going to attack his supper when 
his mother asked: 

; “Who is it from, Dan?” 

“Jessfe Gilmore,” he promptly replied. 

He had told her often about Jessie—so often 
that the impression was left on her mind that she 
; was his sweetheart. Under that impression she 
attached no importance to the dispatch and did 
not ask any more questions about it. But on 
the way to the train Dan told Harry about it, 
saying: 
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“There’s trouble ahead for us to-night, old 
man.” 

“Better tell the superintendent,” suggested 
Harry. 

“That won’t do,” and Dan shook, Ms head. 

“Why not?” 

“We don’t want him to know about you.” 

“Is it about me?” 

“Of course it is. If he knew, he would let 
your guardian know.” 

“Then don’t tell him.” 

“No.” 

Dan knew that if it became known that the 
company had trouble on account of an employee 
that employee would have to go. That was the 
rule among all roads at the time, so he thought 
best - to say nothing abofit the contents of the 
dispatch to any one. They pulled out on time. 
The superintendent was at the station, and had 
said to Dan: 

“Don’t try to make full time if you find the 
rails uncertain. I am going to send out a con¬ 
struction squad at daylight.” 

Dan pulled on the throttle and the night ex¬ 
press moved gently out of the car shed. But a 
few minutes later was going at forty miles an 
hour. He sat where one hand could rest on the 
throttle, and he could see every inch of the rails 
as the iron horse thundered over them. Harry 
kept a sharp lookout, too, for he was fully aware 
of the warning Dan had received. By and by 
they reached the mountain region where Rocky 
River leaped and roared on its way through the 
gorges. 

Then Dan slowed up to a twenty- miles-an-hour 
rate of speed. He could feel in some places that 
the rails were not solid in their fastenings. In 
going round sharp curves he slackened still more 
his rate of speed. But he saw nothing wrong 
save' what mischief the storm had done. At 
last the lights at Mill Creek station came into 
view, and Dan hoped he would have a chance to 
see Jessie Gilmore. He stopped at the tank and 
Harry proceeded to fill the engine tank with wa¬ 
ter. Dan looked back at the station and plat¬ 
form in quest of Jessie or her father or Detec¬ 
tive Quinn. But neither appeared. Two or three 
passengers got out and walked about on the plat¬ 
form, looking around as strangers often do in 
strange places. 

“I wonder where she is?” Dan said to himself, 
looking down the platform. “Strange that neith¬ 
er she nor her father are about.” 

Then he turned to Harry and said : 

“I am going to the house a moment. Wait for 
me and let no one come aboard.” 

“All right,” returned Harry, and Dan leaped 
to the ground and ran along toward the station. 
Just as he reached the platform he heard two 
pistol shots back at the engine. 

Quick as a flash he wheeled and ran back, 
revolver in hand, and found Harry struggling 
with a man in the cab. He sprang up quickly, 
clapped his w eapon against the man’s head, and 
pulled the trigger. It missed fire. The man 
hurled Harry from him and sprang fjom the cab 
on the rim side of the track and disappeared in 
the darkness- of the night. The shots alarmed 
the express messenger, train hands and conduc¬ 
tor. The latter left his car and ran out on the 
Xfiatform. 
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“What’s the trouble, Dan?” he called out to the 
engineer. , ..„ 7 

“Trouble enough,” Dan answered. We were 

attacked.” _ . , 

“The deuce!” and the conductor jumped on 

aoard again. 

He had no weapon. The passengers were 
alarmed. They believed the train was held up 
by robbers, and a panic ensued among them. 
Every man and woman began to hide hi§ or her 
valuables. Only two men on board the train had 
revolvers, and one of them was willing to go out 
and fight- The other said he’d stay where he 
was and fight only when attacked. The first one 
drew his gun and went out on the platform. 

“Want any help there, engineer? he called 

rat. , _ 

“Yes; come here,” answered Dan. 

He ran forward. 

“Got a gun?” Dan asked him. 

“Yes,” answered the man. 

“Just the man I want. Come up here and help 
my fireman—if he has any trouble. I am going 
the house to see the agent.” 

“But what’s the trouble?” the man asked, as 
ae climbed up on the cab. 

“Harry will tell you while I am gone. Keep 
pour eyes about you, Harry,” and Dan leaped 
to the ground again and hurried to the platform 
the station. . ' , . 

Heads were out of every window, and when 
tie came into the light many saw him and the 
revolver in his hand. His dress told he was the 

“Engineer! Engineer!” they called. “What is 
it? what’s the trouble?” 

But he had no time to stop to answer ques¬ 
tions. He ran into the station and looked around 
for Gilmore and Jessie. Neither was there. He 
dashed through the back door to the cottage in 
the rear. The cottage was dark. Mrs. Gilmore 
never got up to meet the midnight train, leaving 
that duty to her husband and Jessie. Dan knew 
that, but he ran to the door and rapped loudly 
on it with the butt of his revolver. 

“Mrs. Gilmore!” he called. “Mrs. Gilmore!” 
She sorang out of bed and ran to the door. 
“Where is Tom?” he asked. 

“In the ticket office, isn’t he?” 

“No. No one is there.” 

“Oh, my heavens!” she gasped. 

“And Jessie—where is she?” 

“She went out with him.” 

“And Quinn—was he here?” 

“He was this morning. Oh, what in the world 
is the matter?” 

“I don’t know; I’ll find out,” and he wheeled 
and ran back through the station, along the plat¬ 
form to the engine. 

“Harry, they have got Tom and Jessie,” he 
said. “Give me that Winchester out of the chest 
there—quick!” 

Harry handed him the terrible weapon. 

“Do you need my help?” asSked the cool, daunt¬ 
less passenger. 

“Yes; stay with Harry till you get to the junc¬ 
tion. Take her through, Harry. If I don’t tele¬ 
graph you in the morning you’ll know Jessie has 
lot been found; and telegraph the superintendent 
Ay send help here.” 

“All right,” replied Harry. m 


“Can this boy run the engine?” the passenger 
asked. 


“Just as well as I can, sir.” 

“That’s all right, then. I’ll see him through.” 

“You are one man in a thousand, sir. Gimme 
your hand.” ' 

They shook hands. v 

“Pull out, Harry. Be cautious.” 

Harry pulled the lever, and the engine moved 
slowly forward, and then glided swiftly over the 
rails ■ and drew the train into the great darkness 
beyond. Dan stood there in tr.e shadow the 
water tank and peered about him 
ness, fie was accustomed to the darkness 
could see as well through the gloom as any hu- 


man being. He held the Winchester in one hand 
and his revolver in the other. Gilmore s lantern 
was on the platform, where he always left it to 
be seen by the engineer ds he turned the curve. 
But that was all Dan could see. 

Dan stood there half an hour, and wap be¬ 
ginning to lose patience when he saw four forms 
moving along the platform toward the lantern. 
The moment they got well into the light he saw 
Jessie and her father, bound and gagged, guarded 
by two masked men. One took up the lantern 
and led the way into the station. Dan crept up 
to one of the windows. He saw one of them take 
the gag out of Jessie’s mouth and drag her to¬ 
ward the door that opened out on the platform. 
Just as he drew her out Dan fired. The 
sank down at her feet. The other masked map 
started to make his escape. A bullet from Dan’s 
gun stopped him andpie fell heavily to the floor. 
Then Dan rushed forward and cut the bonds fronr 
Pessie and her father. 

“Oh, Dan,” cried Jessie, “you have saved our 
lives.” 


“I sent Harry on with the engine,” said Dan, 
“and stopped to look for you, because I feared- 
you were in trouble, and I wanted to help you, 
because I love you!” 

“And I love you, Dan. We all love you!” cried 
Jessie. 

Mrs. Gilmore now came rushing into the sta¬ 
tion, and Jessie and her father and mother went 
back into the house behind the station. Dan saw 
that both, the masked men were dead. After a 
while Mr. Gilmore came out and told Dan hoW 
the masked men had caught them unawares. 
“They told us if we did not let them krfow-^pt^ 
had become of Harold Stratton they would inn 
us both.” 


Dan now sent word to the superintendent what 
had happened and asked for orders. 

Things now being quiet, and the Gilmores hav¬ 
ing retired, Dan, after remaining in the house 
for an hour or so, went over to the station. When 
he got there what was his surprise to find the 
bodies of the two masked villains had been re¬ 
moved by some one. 

Dan was now on his guard. Creeping around 
toward the ticket office he suddenly sav/ the flash 
of a match, and a man stoop and light a pile of 
wood up against the framework of the house. 
Suddenly a bright blaze leaped up. 

“Guess that will do,” he head the man say, and 
then start off up the platform. Dan sp :ig out 


. 
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of the door and called “Halt!” The man sprang 
forward with a jump. 

CraGk! 


CHAPTER XIII.—How Dan Saved the Station. 

At the moment of the shot Dan saw the man 
throw up his hands and stagger across the track 
toward the river. Crack! The second shot seem¬ 
ed to hurry him, and a moment later he went 
over the bluff. 

“Guess I got him!" Dan exclaimed, darting 
forward toward the spot where he last saw him. 

But ere he got there, he thought of the fire, 
the light of which was growing brighter every 
moment. 

“My God!” he gasped. “I must save the 
< house!” and he wheeled and ran back as fast as 
r his heels could carry him. 

To kick the burning pine in every direction 
|vas the quickest work of his life. Burning 
brands were scattered right and left. The side 
h the house was ablaze. Water was necessary, 
hfc he didn’t know where the family kept their 
He dashed through the station to the cot¬ 
tage, calling out: 

“Tom! Tom! Get up, quick!” 

Tom had laid down with his clothes on. He 
in a moment. 

. - "What is it, Dan?” Jessie called from the 
door of her room. 

“Go back he replied. “Tom 

and I can attend to it,” and at that moment her 
father joined him. 

-*-~**"They £an out together. In the yard Dan 
grasped Tom’s arm and said in^trhaif' Whisper: 

“Get two pails; the station is on fire.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Gilmore, and the next 
monient he ran into the kitchen, seized two pails 
and dashed out into the yard with them. 

V Han took one and darted for the water tank. 
.Torn followed him. They filled them and dashed 
water over the burning boards. The station and 
dwelling were saved. 

\ “Oh, my!” cried Jessie, appearing on the spot 
n time to see the danger thus averted. “Who 

“I guess the man who started it is dead,” Dan 
answered. 

She looked about her, but could see no dead 
i The fire being out, they were all in the 

“I’ll light the lantern,” said Tom Gilmare, go¬ 
ing back to the house for it, leaving Dan and 
Jessie out there. 

Of course Dan’s arm found its way round her 
waist. Why not? He would have been a very 
poor sort of a sweetheart if he had not. 

“I found a man building a fire against the 
side of the house,” he said to her, as he held her 
about the waist, “and when he ran off the track 
I sent two bullets after him.” 

“Did you hit him?” 

“Guess I did. He threw up both his hands and 
staggered over the bluff there opposite the tank. 

I had no time to look for him.” 

She shuddered and leaned against him. She 
was filled with horror at the casualties of the 
night. Tom Gilmore returned with the lantern,* 


and was then told what had happened since he 
laid down to sleep. 

“What!” he gasped. “The two dead men 
gone?” holding the lantern above his head and 
glancing along the platform to where he had last 
seen the two bodies.” 

“Yes,” said Dan, “and that was why I watched. 

I knew they did not get up and walk off them¬ 
selves, so I stood guard about an hour and caught 
the fellow building that fire.” 

“Well, well! Where in the world did they 
carry those bodies?” and the agent went into the 
station and lighted every lantern in it. The place 
looked bright and cheerful enough then. As soon 
as the lamps were lighted, Jessie went to the 
telegraph instrument and called Burton. But 
the night operator was asleep, it seems, as she 
could get no response from him. Dan looked at 
his watch. 

“It will soon be day now,” he said to her. “Let 
him have his nap out. You had him up at one 
o’clock, you know.” 

“Yes, but he is paid to keep awake,” she re¬ 
plied. 

“Don’t be hard on hjm.” 

“I won’t,” and she smiled. 

When daylight came Dan went to the spot 
where he last saw the man he shot at and made 
a thorough search for him. He could find no 
traces of him, so made up his mind that he really 
did go over the bluff, and that meant certain 
death. 

“Well, they are having bad luck,” he said to 
himself, “and it seems, to me that there can’t be 
many of them left to tell the tale. They seem 
to be after Harold, and because he was last seen 
here with Jessie, they think she or I must know 
something about him. Are they doing all this 
for the thousand dollars reward, or are they 
hired by Barthoff to make way with him? Harry 
is in great danger, yet none of them seems to 
suspect my fireman of being the boy they are 
after.” 

He returned to the station to find only the 
agent there. Jessie was in the cottage helping 
her mother prepare breakfast. 

“Did you "find out anything?” Gilmore asked < 
him. 

“No; save that if he went over the bluff he 
went to his death.” 

“Yes, of course. Wonder if he removed those 
bodies?” 

“Can’t say. I wish Quinn were here. He can 
see through some tilings that you or me can’t.” 

“Yes. I think he went over to Melrose yes¬ 
terday. If so, he stayed all night there and 
may return here this morning.” 

“Well, I’ll sleep till the up train comes. I 
must go up to the junction on that train.” 

“All right.” 

In a little while breakfast was ready and they 
went into the cottage. After breakfast Dan tel¬ 
egraphed to Harry that he would go up on the 
day train, and then went to bed. Two hours 
later Quinn came over from Melrose. When the 
agent told him what had happened in his ab 
sence he was dumfounded. He didn’t want to 
believe it. It seemed incredible to him. Tom 
showed him the blood on the floor where the twc 
villains fell, and he examined the spots carefully. 
Then the fire—there the burnt and blackened 
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side of the house gave proofs he could not doubt. 
“Guess Mallard will think I ought to resign as 
road detective,” he said to Gilmore, after he had 
listened to the story. 

“Oh, you haven't failed in your duty in the 
least,” said the agent. 

“I’m afraid they won’t think so,” he returned. 
‘I’ve done nothing at all. Dan did it all. But 
Lord! he is a regular executioner. He saves the 
-heriff and the courts a deal of trouble.” 

“Yes. He doesn’t waste any time fooling with 
: hose fellows," and Tom Gilmore shook his head 
and laughed. 

About half an hour before the up train was 
iue an engine with one car arrived. The super¬ 
intendent and vice-president were aboard. The 
side track was used and Jessie ran in to call up 
Dan. 


CHAPTER XIV.—Dan Tells Harold’s Story. 


Dan was somewhat surprised when he found 
;he vice-president and superintendent of the 
road there. .But they had heard the story of his 
actions from Jessie and her father, so they were 
ready to shake hands with him when he appear¬ 
ed in the station. 

“It is an awful thing for an engineer to leave 
his engine on a trip,” said Mallard; “but we 
drink you were justified in doing so last night.” 

“I was sure, the train ran no risks while Har¬ 
ry’s hand was on the throttle,” Dan replied. 
‘Besides, a passenger was with him ready to 
fight for him. He was the bravest man I ever 
saw.” 

“I’d like to get his name,” said the vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

“So would I,” said Dan. “He just asked me to 
fell him what to do, and seemed to have no fear 
at all.” 

“But look here, Dan,” the vice-president said, 
Tt seems, from what Mr. Gilmore says, that 
hose fellows are doing all this mischief for no 
Ether purpose but to find that young Stratton. 
I am amazed at it. How is it? What do you 
xnow about it?” 

Dan looked at his-- watch. 

“I have to go up on the day train to get on 
rny engine,” he said, “and it will be here in seven 
■minutes.” 

“Never mind about that train. You can go up 
with me. We are going through in an hour or 
swo. Tell me what you know about that Strat- 
:on boy’s disappearance.” 

Dan didn’t want to tell Harry’s secret, but he 
saw that Gilmore had said enough to make out 
-± case of inquiry on the part cf the officials of 
he read, 

“Yes,” he said, “he was last seen here. Jessie 
sent him to me at the. junction with a note, beg¬ 
ging me to save him if possible.” 

“Save him from what? He was running away 
from his guardian.” 

Here Dan looked hard at the vice-president for 
a few moments. 

“Swear to me to keep the secret and I’ll tell 
you something that will make your hair stand 
an end.” 

Both Mallard and the superintendent were as¬ 
tonished; but they swore to keep the secret. Then 


he told of the rescue of the boy by Jessie; how 
she found him drugged and laid on the rails to 
be mangled by the night express; how he stopped 
the engine in the nick of time, sprang to the 
ground and bore him, still unconscious, to the 
platform and left him there; how Jessie stood 
by him and saved him from two villains by 
shooting one of them; how the boy was taken into 
the cottage and kept there till the effects of the 
drug wore off and the story he told. 

“AID of which showed that villains had been 
hired to kill the boy for the sake of Ids fortune,” 
he added. “I did what I could to save the boy, 
and so far I have succeeded. You now know it 
all, except what became of the boy.” 

“Do you know what became of him?” Mallard 
asked. 

“I do. He is alive and well.” 

The two officials again shook hands with him 
and said he had done right—that they would 
stand by him to the last. 

“I’ll give the boy employment,” said the vice- 
president. 

“He has a good situation and is earning a good, 
support,” Dan remarked. ' ie 

“Tell him if he ever wants a friend to come t<ur 
me. Is he disguised so as to avoid arrest?” 

“Yes, ^ir. His..own aunt Would npt know hi of 
were she to meet him face to face.” .per- 

~Does he believe those men were hired 
him?” ' v:../- 


“Y'es, sir. They talked freely to ^ch other 
before they drugged MmiTTlITfi!U U g 11 rat dead men 
tell no tales. His aunt, Jean Barthoif’s wife, 
would get his fortune in case of his death. When 
he is of age, he will appear and claim his inher-;' 
itance.” . 

“It’s an awful secret,” said Mallard, shaking ' 
his head. 

“Yes, indeed,” assented the vice-president. 

They saw Jessie again and the compliments 
they paid her sent the red blushes to her face. 

“Who knows but what he may some, day come 
back to you and lay his fortune at your feet,” ' 
said the vice-president, “and ask you to be Iris 
wife and share it with him?” 


1 


“If he does, I’ll thrown him into the river!” 
exclaimed Dan.' “That lass belongs to me!” 

“Hello! Hello!” and the official glared at them? 
Then a broad smile spread over his kindly face. 

“I see—I see,” he said. “The road is in for a 
cottage home for you two somewhere. God bless 
you both!” and he .caught Kissed 1 

“Look out! Dan’ll shoot you!” cried Mallard, 
laughing. 

“No danger, superintendent!” put in Dan., 
“Take one, too, but keep to yourself uereafter. 
I am running* that engine myself.” 

“Don’t want a fireman, eh?” 

“Lord bless you, she needs no fire—runs by 
love!” 

They laughed, shook hands all round again, 
during which Jessie escaped to the cottage. Dur¬ 
ing all this time Detective Quinn was down under 
the bluff looking for a clue to the missing dead 
men. But he found none. He was called back 
to go with the party U the junction an hour after 
the day passenger train had gone. When they 
reached the junction, they found Harry at the 
depot waiting for Dan. He had not told any one 
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wHy Dan had left him to fetch the train through 
by himself. 

“I am glad you came up,” said the division su¬ 
perintendent to Mallard. “What are you going 
to do about De Lorme leaving his engine at Mill 
Creek last night?” 

“We are going to promote him the first chance 
we get,” was the reply. 

“What for?” 

“For leaving his engine to save the station and 
other property there.” 

Then they told him all save the secret of young 
Stratton. It created great excitement at the 
junction, and Dan was besieged by people eager 
to hear the story. Dan told them just as much 
as he was willing for them to know. But that 
was enough to create a big excitement in every 
town along the line of the road. At each place 
men and women were at the station to see him 
for weeks after that. That seemed to be the 
end of the trouble, as Dan nor the Gilmores were 
troubled no more. It had been a death trap to 
the villains. 

Two bodies were found in the river some fifty 
miles below Mill Creek, a few days later, so 
badly bruised by being dashed against the rocks 
as to be unrecognizable. But they were believed 
to be the victims of the young engineer’s re* 
volver. The summer passed and the terrible 
snows of winter came to cover mountain and 
tracks with a mantle of white. Time and again 
did Dan encounter deep drifts that defied him 
and forced him to wait till the road hands could 
clear a way for him. Both he and Harry suf¬ 
fered from cold at times, but no engineer on the 
road beat them for speed and regularity in get¬ 
ting through. 

When summer came again the president of the 
road sickened and died. The vice-president of 
the road succeeded him, and Mallard became vice 
in his stead. And Dan was made superintendent. 


CHAPTER XV.—Dan Marries Jessie. 

When informed that he had been made super¬ 
intendent of the road, Dan was thunderstruck. 

“It must be a mistake,” he said, and he went 
to the main office to see about it. 

“Yes,” said Mallard, smiling. “We elected you 
to that position.” 

“But I am not the man for that place.” 

“We think you are, anyway,” was the reply. 
“What you don’t know you are just the one to 
find out, and that is the sort of man we want.” 

“Well, who will take my place at the throttle?” 

“Don’t know yet.” 

“Why not let Harry have it?” 

Mallard opened his eyes. 

“I can give him the day train.” 

“That will do,” and Harry was informed of 
his good fortune inside of ten minutes. He was 
as happy as Dan was, and they both went to see 
the officials and thank them. Dan went up on 
the day train with Harry, but got off at Mill 
Creek to see Jessie. She was quite surprised to 
see him, and asked: 

“What has happened. Dan?” 

He put on a long face and said: 

“I am no longer engineer.” 


“Why? What’s the matter?” she exclaimed. 
“Are you discharged?” 

“No; they have made me superintendent of 
the road.” 

She ran into his arms with a glad cry, - and 
was pressed to his heart. Her father and mother 
heard the news with satisfaction, for it meant 
good fortune to them also, for they knew that 
the new superintendent would look after their 
interest as well as his own. After he had been 
superintendent about six months, Dan hinted to 
Jessie that he would like for her to name an 
early day for their union. 

“I won’t,” she said. 

“Why not?” he asked, very much surprised. 

“Because I won’t. You can name the day 
yourself, if you wish.” 

“You blessed angel!” he exclaimed. 

She blushed and laughed. 

“Name any day you please,” she said to him. 
“But don’t take me a^ay from father and mother 
very long.” 

“No; you can run up every day to see them, if 
you like. You’ll be a deadhead, you know.” 

“And I’ll come nearly every day,” she "said. 
“They worfld feel so lonely without me.” 

“I’il name this day month.” 

“Very well; bring the minister up with you 
on that day.” 

Dan went back to Burton very happy that 
evening, and informed Mallard and the president 
of the road of his coming marriage. 

“We’ll give the bride a furnished cottage,the 
president said, and one was bought a few days 
later, repainted and furnished in good style and. 
taste. When told of it, Jessie was overjoyed. 
She remembered the president’s promise to do so 
when he was vice-president, but did not think he 
would remember it himself. 

All the high officials of the road attended the 
wedding, going up in a special train. Harry 
was there as best man. Both she and Dan had 
insisted on that. None of the officials could quite 
understand the strong friendship existing be¬ 
tween the young couple and Harry. Not one of 
them suspected Harry’s identity. After the cere¬ 
mony the young couple boarded the- special train 
for Burton. Harry ran the engine for them in 
his dress suit. They were installed in their new 
home, and the deed to it was given to Jessie. 

They took no honeymoon trip. They didn’t 
care for that. Jessie ran up to Mill Creek twice 
a week, spending the day with her mother and 
returning late in the afternoon. Harry boarded 
with them in Burton* and with Dan’s mother at 
the junction. Dan had never even let his mothef 
know the secret of his young fireman. 

Time wore on and Dan’s work as superintend¬ 
ent of the Rocky River division soon showed that 
he was the right man in the right place. The 
roadbed was kept in better condition, and at less 
expense, than ever before. There was no trouble 
with the employees. They were all satisfied with 
him as superintendent, and co-operated with him. 
in his work. One day a man entered his office 
and asked for a private interview with him. He 
was shown into the little private office and the 
door closed. 

“My. name is Barthoff,” the stranger said, and 
Dan gave a start. The man saw it. 
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“You have heard of me?” he said, smiling 
blandly. 

“Yes, sir, I have.” 

“I have called to ask you if you were willing, 
to give me any information you may have as to 
the whereabouts of young Harold Stratton?” 

“I am not willing, sir,* Dan replied promptly. 

“Why not, if I may ask?” 

“Because I have good reason to believe the boy 
is safer where he is.” 

Bartholf turned pale, and seemed to be almost 
speechless for a few moments. Dan stood near 
his desk glaring at him. 

“May I ask for an explanation of your re¬ 
marks?” Barthoff finally asked. 

“Yes. He believes that an attempt was made 
on his life on the day he disapeared from home, 
and that his fortune was at the bottom of it.” 

“That is news to me. I had not heard that 
such attempt had been made.” 

:: Twx> men were hired to kill him. They drag¬ 
ged him and laid him on the rails to be mangled 
by the night express, of which I was engineer. 

I saw him in time to save him. I know where 
he is to-day,” 

“You believe that I or his aunt hired men to 
kill him?” Barthoff asked. 

“Did you hear me say so?” 

“Almost.” 

“Well, let it go at that then,” said Dan. 

Barthoff turned on his heel and walked away. 
When Harry came down on the day train Dan 
told him of the visit, of Barthoff and warned him 
to be on his guard. 

Months went by and finally a year elapsed 
without anything happening worth recording. 
When Dan had been superintendent two years the 
board of directors met, and Vice-President Mal¬ 
lard was sent to take charge of a branch road 
and Dan was elected to his place—vice-president 
of the company. 

One day Harry came to Dan and told him they 
could make $5,000 out of Barthoff by a trick. 
Then he explained that he could go away until 
the dye came off his face and would then return 
and Dan could negotiate with Barthoff to produce 
Stratton for the reward, which if Dan refused to 
take, he could turn it over to him (Harold). 

Dan entered into the scheme and wrote to 
Barthoff to the effect that if he could have the 
cash ready by the following Thursday Dan could 
persuade Harold to return home. That Stratton 
wanted to help Dan get the reward. Barthoff re¬ 
plied to send him home and Dan would receive 
the money. On Thursday Harold went to Mel¬ 
rose and the whole town welcomed him. Barthoff 
paid Dan the $5,000 on the same day, taking the 
train for Burton to do so. A week later Harold 
again disappeared. Barthoff hurried to see Dan 
and told him Harold had disappeared. 

“Well, I don’t know where he is. He is old 
enough to take care of himself.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—Conclusion. 

The second disappearance of Harold Stratton 
created a great sensation. In his rage Barthoff 
accused Dan of having conspired with the boy 
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to get the $5,000 reward, and that it was under¬ 
stood that he should disappear again. Harold 
again dyed his face and hands and took his place 
at the throttle. 

A year later, as Jessie had predicted, Dan was 
elected president of the road. Every director 
voted for him, for his work had been so success¬ 
ful that the stock was worth more in the market 
than ever before. One day Harry Gilmore—for 
by that name Harold Stratton was known on the 
payroll of the company—dropped into the presi- : 
dent’s, office and had a talk with him. They went 
into the little private office, where Dan shut the 
door. 

“Dan,” said the young engineer, “I want to 
ask your consent to marry Alice, your only sis¬ 
ter.” 

“That’s all right, old man. She is a good girl, 
and I am glad she is to have a good fellow for 
a husband. When do you want to marry?” 

“As soon as my property is turned over to me. 

I have engaged a lawyer to have it done on my 
twenty-first birthday, which will be next month, 
you know.” 

“Does she know who you are?” 

“No. She still thinks I am a Gilmore and dark 
as a Spaniard. I want the secret kept till I can 
give her $100,000 worth of property on our wed¬ 
ding day.” 

The clay came for a settlement of the estate. * 
Barthoff had it ready to transfer. He dared not 
make any delay of any kind, for he knew that 
Harold had no love for him, and that he and 
Dan could make the state too hot for him to live 
in if they chose to do so. 

Harold then set the day, and a few friends 
were invited to be present at the ceremony. The 
lawyer who had made the settlement of the es¬ 
tate with Barthoff was on hand with a package 
of papers in his hand which he never once let 
get away from him. 

The ceremony proceeded. To the amazement 
of the bride and all her friends, the minister 
called the bridegroom “Harold Stratton.” 

Alice started and looked inquiringly at Harold. 

“That’s my name, dear,” he said. “I’ll tell 
you all about it soon—I am the long missing Har¬ 
old Stratton.” 

She was astounded, for she had heard so much 
of the missing heir for years. The ceremony 
over, Harold kissed and led her into the supper 
room, where, when all were seated, the lawyer 
stood up and told the whole story as briefly as 
he could, saying that Harold had dyed his hair 
and skin, and remained with Dan De Lorme all 
these years. Then he read over the deeds to 
$100,000 vmrth of property to his bride, and a 
like sum to Dan and Jessie. 

Alice was the wife of the richest man in the 
town; and Dan was making money in various 
enterprises in which he had invested. 

Harold gave up the engine, bought a large 
interest in the road and became its vice-presi¬ 
dent and treasurer. Dan is the president yet 
and is wmrth a million. Fortune has smiled upon 
him, because he has worked hard at whatever he 
had to do. He worked his way up. 

Next week’s issue will contain “LUCKY 
LUKE; or, A BRIGHT BOY’S CAREER IN 
WALL STREET >’ 
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COLLAR EXPLODES 

A bearded passenger on a Berlin street ear 
was severely burned recently when a man near¬ 
by accidentally touched his celluloid collar with 
a lighted cigar. His beard, mustache, eyebrows 
and hair were burned off and his clothing set 
afire. Several other passengers suffered slight 
burns. 


AN INGENIOUS CISTERN 

In Central Africa the gigantic baebab tree, 
whose trunk^ sometimes attains a diameter of 
forty feet, often serves as a natural cistern, re¬ 
taining rainwater in large quantities in a cavity 
formed at the top of the broad trunk. 

Taking the hint thus afforded by nature, the 
Arabs artificially hollow out the trunks of large 
baebabs and fill them with water during the 
prevalence of rains as a provision against the dry 
seasons. 

These cisterns are Jn some cases twenty feet 
in height and eight or ten feet in diameter. 


rabbit was run down at the end of five miles. In 
the second mile the rabbit made a forty-mile 
speed, and in the last three miles slowed down 
to thirty-five miles an bour. In their headlong 
dash over the prairie after the rabbit, the eleven 
motorcyclists in the party hurdled ditches and 
other obstructions at breakneck speed. There 
were no casualties, or accidents. v When the rab¬ 
bit fell exhausted he was picked up, and when 
he had rested was set free and scampered away. 


SPEED OF JACKRABBITS 
Jackrabbits fleeing from pursuit attain a speed 
of fifty miles an hour for the first mile, Colorado 
Springs motorcycle club officails reported at the 
conclusion of a cross-country chase in which the 


“RATTLESNAKE FEAST” 

A score of students and laboratory instructors 
at West Virginia University were treated to a 
rattlesnake feast one day recently while P. A. M. 
Reese, head of the Department of Zoology, inci¬ 
dentally attempted to prove, that a great deal of 
meat goes to waste every year owing to common 
scruples. 

The rattler from the West Virginia hills was 
presented to the ni versify several weeks ago. 
When it declined to eat, Dr. Reese killed it and 
prepared it much in the same way that other 
meats ace prepared. 

Those who partook of . the meat said it was not 
unlike the breast of a chicken and had the same 
appearance in color. 


SOMETHING NEW COMING! 

Watch for ‘‘Mystery Magazine No. 103, Out Feb. 15 

We have just secured a series of intensely interesting articles from Russell Ray¬ 
mond Voorhees, an expert on psychology and metaphysics. They will begin in 
our next number and cover such subjects as 

Astrology, Palmistry, Chirognomy, Physiognomy, Phrenology, Numer¬ 
ology and other good features. 

Written in simple language which all can understand, these articles clearly ex¬ 
plain the meaning of each subject so you can see how psychologists cast horo¬ 
scopes, read the lines of the palm, tell the nature of people by their faces, learn 
what one is best qualified for by the b umps on the skull, judge people by their 
handwriting, and work out characters. 

Everybody who reads these articles will find them both instructive and amusing. 

Remember! 

They Commence in “Mystery Magazine” No. 103 
OUT FEBRUARY 15 

FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 168 West 23d Street, New York City 
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Chased To China 

— OR — [ 

HOW DAN SAVED HIS GOOD NAME 


By WILLIAM WADE 


(A SERIAL STORY) 

CHAPTER L 
The Theft. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” said the ring¬ 
master, “Stephen Carrington, the world's great¬ 
est hat spinner, will conclude his performance 
with a feat attempted by no other performer of 
his hind, turning a somersault and keeping two 
hats spinning at the same time.” 

Within the crowded tent it looked as though 
all the people in the town of Daytonville, Illi¬ 
nois, had turned out that bright June day to be¬ 
hold the marvels of "Wells Brothers Circus and 
Grand Aggregation of American and European 
, Wonders. The grand cavalcade had made the 
round of the ring, the clown had joked and grin¬ 
ned and thrust his fingers through the paper- 
covered hoops that the riders had subsequently 
jumped through, the Indian runner had won his 
race against the horse and rider, the acrobats 
had tumbled and spun, the strong man had lifted 
astonishing weights, the bicycle performer had 
made his thrilling slide for life, and the hat 
spinner, was just concluding his dextrous per¬ 
formance. 

As the hat spinner left the ring amidst rounds 
of applause, the smiling ringmaster stepped to 
the center of the sawdust ring and held up his 
hand for silence. 

“The next act, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“introduces to your favorable notice two young 
men who will charm your eyes with the symmetry 
of their forms and the force of their movements. 
I take great pleasure in presenting to you the 
world famous Rrury and Dale, who will exemplify 
to you the possibilities of the manly art of self- 
defense in three scientific boxing bouts. These 
young men are advanced exponents of the art 
that should be known to every American boy, in 
order that he should be able to use the weapons 
of defense with v T hieh nature has provided him.” 

The audience cheered in anticipation, espec¬ 
ially the youthful portion of it, the band played 
a flourishing strain, and the boxers appeared. 

A storm of applause greeted them as they ran 
from their dressing room and crossed the ring 
to the elevated platform on which they gave their 
exhibition, and it was not to be wondered at that 
the people applauded before their act began, for 
two finer built young athletes never showed up 
in any ring. 

They were of one age," 1 eighteen. 

Dan Rrury was fair, with a white skin that 
glowed with health, and while Dick Dale was very 
dark, his face showed a high color that indicated 
srood blood circulation, and both boys looked the 
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picture of grace and vigor. Not more than of 
medium height, but broadly built, with square 
shoulders and swelling chests, they presented 
such an appearance that the great crowd cheered 
them again and again. For a moment they went 
through a performance that showed the perfec¬ 
tion of their muscular development, their sleeve¬ 
less and low-cut shirts permitting a grand ex¬ 
hibition, and then they donned the gloves and set 
to. 

It was a beautiful sight to watch the grace and 
certainty of their movements as they jabbed; 
swung, blocked, uppercut, countered and ducked, 
and when Dan evaded three straight blows in 
succession by merely circling them with his heap 
without the use of his hands, the audience went 
wild with enthusiasm, half of the people standing 
on the benches and rooting like mad, even the 
women and girls waving their handkerchiefs and 
shrieking at the top of their voices. 

The three rounds were really a beautiful exhi¬ 
bition of the possibilities of the boxer’s art, and 
when the boys left the ring they were followed by 
thunders of applause. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen,” shouted the 
ringmaster, when the thunderous applause had 
subsided and the excited people had taken their 
seats again, “the performance will conclude with 
the daring bareback act of the world famous 
Mademoiselle Teresina Jonessina from the Im¬ 
perial Circus of France, who will leap through 
three hoops in succession from the back of her 
flying steed.” 

Then the band played in flourishing style once 
more, and the woman rider, who was a New 
Yorker and was privately known as Tessie Jones, 
rode out into the ring. 

In their dressing room the boys wore donning 
their street clothes. 

“Well, we caught them for fair to-day,” smil¬ 
ingly said Dan Drury, as he slipped off his tights. 

“Yes, they certainly wore enthusiastic,” said 
Dick Dale. “Say, Dan, did you ever see so many 
pretty girls in one, country town?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“Let’s hurry up and get out there and take 
a look at them. In the last place where we 
showed the girls were so homely that they gave 
me a bad taste in my mouth.” 

“Moreover,” said Dan, with a sly smile at his 
partner, “you w T ant to give the girls a treat, eh?” 

Dale colored up at that, for it w^as the weak 
point in his character that he w T as a trifle con¬ 
ceited. He knew that he was good-looking and 
had a fine form, and he was just vain about it. 
However, he was a good fellow, true as could be, 
and in the six months that had passed since Dan 
formed a boxing partnership with him, each had 
discovered sterling qualities in the other, and 
now.they were as brothers together. 

Dan Rrury was a New York boy. 

His folks were in moderate circumstances, and 
the boy, while assisting his father in the latter’s, 
business, was able to devote his spare time to 
athletic exercises in a gymnasium, and there he 
met Dick Dale, wdio had plenty of money and 
nothing to do but to box, fence, work the fiving 
rings and put up the hundred-pound dumbbell. 

(To be continued.) 
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FROM ALL POINTS 


BACTERIA THRIVE ON ICE 
It has long been known that no degree of cold 
yet attained will kill bacteria. Yet is might be 
supposed that they must at least be dormant 
when embedded in eternal ice. Yet Dr. A. L. 
McLane found them alive and active in the ice 
many feet below the surface in the Antarctic ex¬ 
pedition conducted by Sir Douglas Mawson in 
1911-1914. 


OIL ON INDIAN LANDS 
Enter the Montana Indian oil magnate. The 
Crows, on their reservation already have begun 
to receive payment for their oil lands or wells, 
or both. Oil tracts on the reserve give great 
promise, it is said, and several Indian millionaires 
may soon be created. The Crows long since 
abandoned Indian habits and customs and to a 
large extent Indian speech. The only difference 
wealth will make will lie in luxury and display. 


HUNTING FOR QUIPE 
Professor W. W. Rowlee and George W. Mixter 
have sailed for South America for an explora¬ 
tion trip into Ecquador. Professor Rowlee, who 
/ is an authority on woods, goes in quest of quipe 
timber, great quantities of which he believes grow 
in Ecquador. Quipe is a very light, buoyant 
wood which is used extensively as a substitute 
for cork in the manufacture of life-preservers 
and similar articles. 


war on the fiends, and game wardens everywhere 
in Alaska are on the lookout for game law vio¬ 
lators. 

The trapping laws provide that beaver must 
be trapped in such a manner that once caught 
the animal is carried to the bottom of the stream 
or lake and drowned. Otherwise beaver will am¬ 
putate their own legs to secure liberty. 

The open season for bears was declared -be¬ 
cause of the hundreds of white men out of reg¬ 
ular employment in Alaska. Indians faced star¬ 
vation because of the failure of salmon to invade 
Alaskan waters last summer. Beaver skins bring 
trappers from $15 to $20, and it is estimated 
thousands of skins will be secured this winter up 
to March 1, when the season again closes. , 

The Alaskan beaver is large, dark brown, with 
an elegant coat of thick, fine haired fur. Some 
of them after being stretched for drying are fouv 
feet long. The average is three feet long and two 
xeet wide. It is the most handsome and durable 
of fur-bearing animals, and. is ‘ found only in 
North America, it is very intelligent, and dis¬ 
plays great skill in its home building and provi¬ 
dence of food. The strictest laws are necessary 
to protect it, because it is the most conspicuous 
ol all wild creatures. 


SAW BUCKS BATTLE 
Game Warden Theodore Wegmann had an in¬ 
teresting experience while making his rounds on 
the north border of Itasca Park, Minn., one day 
recently, witnessing a battle between two bucks 
and cheating a wolf of its prey. 

Wegmann noticed a wolf skulking along the 
trail he was following, but before he could get 
a shot the wolf disappeared in the brush. 

A crashing nearby * attracted Wegmann’s at¬ 
tention, and he found two bucks engaged in com¬ 
bat, with horns locked. After watching the strug¬ 
gle until satisfied the deer could not break apart 
of their own accord he went for assistance, and 
returned with Superintendent C. M. Roberta, who 
brought a rope, a hatchet and a saw. 
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TRAPPERS USE HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
Taking advantage of the short open season on 
Alaskan beaver, protected by the Department of 
Agriculture for five years, unscrupulous white 
trappers are using dynamite, giant powder and 
other powerful explosives in small lakes and 
ponds to kill the fur bearers for the pelts. 

On the shore of a small lake sixty-three beaver 
carcasses were found one day after a party of pot 
hunters had dynamited the dams and houses. In 
addition to those taken from the lake, pi'obably 
hundreds were killed in the dens by the detona¬ 
tions. Indians and white trappers have declared' 
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Sang Loo, The Chinaman 


By COL. RALPH FENTON 


“Were you ever in a Chinese opium-den?” 
asked a friend of mine, a prominent. Chicago qe- 
teetive, the other day. 

“No, were you?” was my reply. 

“Yes, and I came very near never getting out 
* alive.” 

“Indeed! Tell me about it.” 

“Just in your line, eh?” 

“Precisely, and it will be the more interest¬ 
ing to my readers as a story Because it is th& 

truth.” 

“Well, sit down here a moment in the District- 
Attorney's office. It's half an hour before I go 
before the Grand Jury on that sensational mur¬ 
der case of ours, and you shall have the story 
of my experience in a Chinese ‘opium-joint/ as 
we call the opium smoking-den of the festive 
washee-washee.' ” 

I became seated, and the old detective heaved 
ahead. 

“You may or may not remember that about two 
years ago the attention of the police and the 
public in general was called to the fact that an 
unusually large number of cases of~ ‘unknown 
persons found drowned' were reported. 

“The suspicions of the authorities were aroused, 
and our agency took the matter in hand. 

“In a city like Chicago or New York, it is dif¬ 
ficult to trace even a single man who mysteriously 
disappears, and while in more than one of the 
cases of ‘found drowned' the victim was fully 
identified, in no one of these cases could it be 
positively decided whether there had been foul 
play or suicide at the bottom of the matter. 

“As fate decided it in each case where identi¬ 
fication was accomplished, there was no evidence 
of foul play upon the remains of the deceased. 

“I reflected a good deal upon the case, and it 
occurred to me that if, as I suspected, the per¬ 
son found dead had met with foul play before 
they were cast into the water, they might have 
been drugged. 

“I consulted a medical expert connected with 
one of the colleges here, and it was agreed upon 
between us that when the next body was found 
in the "water without any evidence of violence 
on it, he would make a critical post-mortem ex¬ 
amination, such as“"the authorities had not yet 
made, as it required great skill and considerable 
expense, involving chemical analysis and mahy 
experiments, an enumeration of which would be 
devoid of interest to the general reader, and 
therefore I will not weary you by stating them 
to you. 

“Within a week after my consultation with the 
medical expert a body was found in the river. 
There was no external evidence of violence. 

“The body was that of a middle-aged and well- 
dressed man, but there were no valuables on his 
person, and no evidence whereby he could be iden¬ 
tified. 

“A description Gf the unknown man was pub¬ 


lished, and the body exposed, as usual, in the 
morgue for identification. 

“Meanw T liile my friend, the medical expert, be¬ 
gan his investigation, without destroying the face 
of the deceased. 

“Day by day he continued his work. An an¬ 
alysis of the stomach failed to reveal any trace of 
poison; but although he kept the secret from me 
until he had exhausted his skill and was'sure he 
was right, the very first day of his examination 
he solved the mystery of the dead man's, taking 
off. 

“When all was done he called at my office. 

“ ‘The unknown found drowned was killed by 
opium,' he said. 

“He then went on to give me a description of 
the appearance of an opium slave. So vivid was 
his picture of the appearance of the complexion 
of a victim of the terrible ‘opium habit' that I 
felt sure I could recognize it if I met a case. 

“That very day as I "was on my way to dinner, 
I was accosted by a pale-faced young woman, 
whose appearance at once riveted my attention, 
for the opium case was in my mind. 

“She was selling flowers, and as she presented 
her basket, and my eyes dwelt upon her face, I 
was certain that in her I beheld a victim of the 
deadly drug. 

“I purchased a button-hole bouquet, and when 
she turned away I watched her. Indeed, I fol¬ 
lowed her in the stealthy way of a shadow, and 
she did not evade my secret espionage until I 
saw her enter a Chinese laundry on Clark street. 

“I at once made up my mind that before the 
sun of another day arose I would see the inside 
of an opium den, and I had heard it whispered in 
police circles that the very Chinese laundry in 
which the flower-girl disappeared was suspected 
of being an ‘opium joint.' 

“When I reached my office I found a young 
lady waiting for me. 

11 At a glance I saw she was undoubtedly from 
the country, as there was a certain air of rustic 
simplicity about her that could scarcely be mis¬ 
taken. 

“ ‘My name is Jenny James, sir, and I am from 
Michigan. I came to this city in seareh of my 
father, who was a small country merchant, and 
who came to this city with a considerable sum of 
money, with which to purchase goods, in his pos¬ 
session. He overstayed his time and we became 
alarmed. Yesterday I read the description of 
an unknown man found drowned, in a Chicago 
daily paper, and the description was that of my 
poor father,' said the girl. 

“Upon my arrival here I proceeded to the 
morgue, and there my worst fears were fully 
realized. The man described in the newspapers 
really was my poor father. Oh, sir, he has been 
murdered and robbed, and mother and I are left 
alone and almost penniless! I have come to ask 
you to find my father's murderer, and recover 
his money. You are a great detective, and I beg 
of you to do this, and Heaven will reward you. 
I will gladly pay you if you find my father's 
murderer; but my father had all our money with 
him, and I can give you nothing now.' 

“Thus the poor girl concluded. She seemed 
to have perfect‘faith in my power to do all she 
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asked, and I was interested by her simple faith 
and deep distress. 

“ ‘I wall do all in my power, my girl, to find 
your father’s money, and also his assassins. But 
we detectives are only mortals, and Heaven has 
not given the most skilful of us the power of 
lending the dark veils that hide all crimes/ I 
said. 

“ *1 know you will succeed, and for myself and 
my widowed mother I thank you/ replied the 
young girl, fervently. 

“ ‘I sincerely hope so/ was my answer, and 
then I said: 

“ ‘-Pardon the question, but was your father 
addicted to the use of opium?’ 

“The girl blushed, as she replied: 

“ ‘He was. It was his one vice, and he could 
not live without the awful drug. He contracted 
the habit while suffering from malarial neuralgia. 
The opium was prescribed by a physician.’ 

“I felt I held the clue to Mr. James’ murder. 

“That night, in disguise, I visited the den of 
Sang Loo—such was the name of the Chinaman 
v ho ostensibly ran a laundry in the South Clark 
street basement which I had seen the flower-girl 
enter. When I entered the place I found a hide¬ 
ous old Chinaman who was, as I soon found out, 
Sang Loo himself, and who may be justly called 
‘the Chinese opium fiend/ and tw r o other Celes¬ 
tials present. 

“There was no evidence of the ‘fatal pipe’ 
about, but when I displayed some money and said 
T wanted to “hit the pipe,” ’ as the Chinamen 
say, I was conducted to an interior room. 

“There all the paraphernalia of the opium den 
was seen. The pipe, the lamp, the divan upon 
which the smoker reclines, and a jar of Chinese 
opium. 

“I took my place upon a divan, and while one 
of the hideous Chinamen ‘fed the pipe/ as he 
called keeping the opium in it on fire, the others 
jabbered together. 

“Just before I entered the den I had taken 
an enormous dose of a preparation furnished by 
my medical friend, which he said would counter¬ 
act the effect of the drug that I might smoke with 
impunity as much as was necessary in order to 
penetrate all the hidden mysteries of the ‘joint.’ 

“I played my part well, and when I was pretty 
well gone, to all appearances, I saw the old fiend 
Sang Loo take a dark mass from a jar he had 
hidden under the divan and apply it to the pipe. 

“I had no doubt this was the concentrated 
opium intended to kill, and as I thought, what 
if my medical friend’s prescription were not 
strong enough to combat its influence, I almost 
betrayed myself by a shudder. 

“But I seemed to smoke, although the stuff 
made my brain reel. Finally I feigned insensi¬ 
bility, and I felt myself dragged from the bunk 
into another apartment. 

“Here all my valuables, and everything that 
could possibly assist in my identification, were re¬ 
moved from my person, and then I was left alone. 

“I arose silently, and found myself in a small 
underground apartment. The door was secured, 
and there was no escape. I had a revolver cun¬ 
ningly concealed in one of my boot, and the opium 


fiend had not discovered it, so that, if it came to 
the worst, I could fight for my life; but it was 
my purpose to play the game out, and find out if 
the victims of the fiend were consigned to the 
water, as we supposed. 

“A moment later I heard a light footstep, and 
I sank back upon the floor. Directly the flower- 
girl entered', and closed the door. 

“ ‘Another victim! Oh, if I only dared leave 
this accursed den! But I am the slave of opium, 
and then I am friendless, and the Chinamen would 
find me out, and murder me. As long as I decoy 
strangers who have acquired the terrible opium 
habit here, I am given food and clothing. My 
heaven, if I could but shake off the bondage of 
the awful drug! When I am myself, nothing 
could tempt me to lure men to this den of death, 
but when the drug is in my brain I am reckless. 
Would that I could save this poor man, but I 
cannot. They will carry him away, and throw 
him into the lake, where he will be drowned.’ 

“Thus muttered the girl. A moment later she 
glided away. 

“Not long after that Sang Loo crept into the 
room. 

“In his hand he held a large knife. 

“Did he mean to make sure of my death by 
plunging it into me? Had his suspicions been 
aroused that all was not right? 

“These thoughts flashed through my brain. 

“But the Chinaman passed by me, and prying 
up a board in the floor with his knife, he took 
money from a bag cdheealed there, and with¬ 
drew. 

“Half an hour later he came in again, ac¬ 
companied by two Chinamen. I was placed in a 
large basket, and a mass of rags thrown over 
me. Then I was carried into the street, the bas¬ 
ket was deposited into a hand-cart, and Sang Loo 
and one of his companions Jrundled me away to¬ 
ward the lake. 

“We had reached the waterside, and the’ China¬ 
men. came to a halt. They were about to thr'w 
me into the water, when I suddenly leaped up, 
and with two quick blows from the butt of my 
pistol, I downed the opium fiends. 

“To handcuff them was the w~ork of a mo¬ 
ment, and then I marched them to the station. 

“That night we raided Sang Loo’s den and 
captured the other Chinamen. A considerable 
sum of money, and a pocketbook containing the 
money Mr. James had in his possession when he 
left home, minus a few dollars, was"found. Jennie 
James identified it and it was restored to her. 

* “As for the Chinamen, Sang Loo suicided in 
jail, and his two companions were sent to Sing 
Sing. 

“The girl’s evidence served to convict them,, 
and she was allowed to turn State’s evidence, but 
she was sent to the House of Correction, in the 
hope that she might be sured of the terrible 
habit that had wrecked her life. 

“From the girl’s statement it seemed that she 
was a friendless orphan whom Sang Loo had 
picked up in the city of Baltimore, and taught to 
love opium. Also from her evidence the court 
was convinced that at least a large percentage 
of the persons who had been found drowned were 
decoyed to their doom by the Chinamen. 
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INTERESTING ARTICLES 

KILLS LARGE HORNED OWL 
Bert Walker, of Burnham, Pa., the other day 
shot and killed a great horned owl that meas- 
nred forty-two inches from tip to tip, near Gib- 
money Park. He will have it mounted. 

CHICKENS WORTH MORE THAN CORN 
Anton Klimisch, Yankton County, S. D., a 
farmer, came to town with & wagon load of corn 
and tw 7 G crates of chickens. The corn, of which 
there wgxe about thirty bushels, brought him a 
little, more than $ 6 . The chickens netted him 
$32 on the local market. 


AIRPLANE USED TO WIPE OUT PLAGUE 
OF INSECTS 

At a meeting of the American Scientists it was 
announced that airplanes are now used to spread 
the poison of death on areas devastated by dis¬ 
eases or insects. 

A six-acre catalpa grove at Troy, Ohio, which 
contained 4,815 trees, ranging in height from 20 
to 30 feet, was being destroyed by the catalpa 
spinx, which was stripping the trees of theii 
foliage. An airplane carrying the poison was 
only fifty-four.-seconds in spreading it, doing the 
work so effectively that ninety-nine per cent, of 
the caterpillars were destroyed. 


CHAMP WEIGHT LIFTER CANNOT ENTER 
UNITED STATES 

Marijan Matijevic, self-styled champion weight 
lifter of Czecho- Slovakia, is so strong that the 
juggling of a 2 , 000 -pound anchor doesn’t even 
give* him an appetite for breakfast. But he 
wasn’t strong enough to break through the cor¬ 
don of immigration inspectors at Ellis Island the 
other day when he arrived from Havre on the 
French liner Lorraine. 

He was informed that the quota from his 
country had already been admitted'and that he 
would be sent home" on “the next boat.” On his 
way over he amused the passengers by taking 
ight exercise with an anchor weighing a ton and 
asing a 900-pound anchor chain as a skipping- 
*ope. 


DRIFTING SODA WATER BOTTLES 
During the last year the Fishery Board of 
S cotland has been carrying out an interesting 
scheme of research to determine the currents o. 

the North Sea. , 

The method employed was the setting adrixt oi 
ordinary soda w 7 ater bottles, some to noat ana 
determine the surface currents, and others 
weighted so as to drift along the ocean bed and 
determine the bottom currents. These were fitted 
with wire tails to keep them off the bottom. 

Each bottle contained directions to the finder, 
printed in five languages, to return it with par¬ 
ticulars of the time and place of discoveiv. 
Eleven hundred surface and 1,300 undersea boo¬ 
ties were set adrift during the year, and of these 
140 surface and 150 undersea bottles have been 
recovered. 

It has been found that most of the sur¬ 
face bottles drifted northward, many of them be¬ 
ing found on the coast of Norway. 


LAUGHS 

Madge—Do you think I should give up Charlie 
during. Lent? Marjorie—Such a sacrifice isn’t 
necessary in your case, my dear. Charlie is a 
lobster. 


“My son, remember this: Marrying on a sal¬ 
ary has been the salvation of many a young 
man.” “I know, dad. But suppose my wife 
should lose her salary?” 


Sunday School Teacher—Now, Willie, why don’t 
you try to conquer yourself? Willie—Ain’t no 
glory in conquerin’ -a feller what’s been licked by 
every kid in town, is there? 

“Why did you leave the swell boarding house?” 
“Because the swellness was at the expense of the 
food supply.” “What do you mean?” “Four kinds 
of forks and two kinds of vegetables.” 


Mrs. .Gramercy—'When you look in your hus¬ 
band’s pockets, do you ever find letters that he 
has forgotten to mail? Mrs. Park—No, but I 
sometimes find ones that he has forgotten to 
burn. 


First Digger—We’ll need another piece of pipe 
to finish this- drain. Second Digger—Don’t say 
anything about it till to-morrow morning, and 
then we kin sit around till it gets here. 


“Here’s an account of a fellow who took two 
years to make a toothpick.” “Some overdrawn, 
eh?” “Oh, I don’t know. I know of a mother 
who took five years to make a match.” 


“How 7 well behaved your children are,” said 
the minister’s wife. “They are perfectly lovely 
children,” added the minister. The parents smiled 
proudly, and up spoke little Agnes: “Pa said if 
we didn’t behave he’d knock our blocks off; didn t 
you, pa?” 
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GIRLS IN LONG WALK 

A 10*Q 00-mile $10 hike to draw a life sketch 
of President Harding. 

Two Los Angeles girls, the Misses Mary Milsk 
and Geraldine “Gypsy” Somers, both of No. 100 
South Olive street, started on the long walk to 
Washington the other day with but $10 between 
them. 

If, when they return one year hence with a 
likeness of President Harding in their portfolio 
and can show they have actually walked 10,000 
miles, A1 Christie, according to his promise, will 
give them leading roles in motion pictures. 

They must not ride public conveyances and they 
much “zig-zag” North and South to get in the ex¬ 
tra mileage, Christie has stipulated. 

Miss Milsk, who is a professional free-hand 
artist and a hiker of much experience on long 
distance trips, says the terms of the bargain are 
easy. 

She will draw pictures of persons along the 
route of their journey and eharge enough for 
this work to meet board and room bills. 

The first lap of the journey will be along the 
Santa Fe trail as far as Kansas City* Then the 
zig-zagging” is to commence. On the return trip 
they will walk in circles until they have negoti¬ 
ated the required 10,000 miles. 


A TREASURE-FILLED LAKE 

Ten thousand feet above the sea level, in the 
mountains of Columbia, not far from Bogota, lies 
the Sacred Lake of Guatavita, in a huge cup sur¬ 
rounded by hills. An English engineer, with the 
assistance of a body of natives, has in the last 
few years succeeded in draining off all the water, 
laying bare a deposit of mud about thirty feet 
in depth. It is in this mud that the valuable of¬ 
ferings of the ancient natives to their deity are 
presumably lying, and the beginning of the 
trenching work has already brought “finds” of a 
description sufficient to prove that the old tales 
of hidden treasure are not mythical. There have 
been recovered up to now a gold bowl, numbers 
of emeralds, two gold snakes, a gold band, golden 
images, curiously carved stones and several arti¬ 
cles of pottery. According to the stories of the 
historians, these are parts of the gifts which the 
inhabitants of Columbia were accustomed for cen¬ 
turies to make in propitiation of their gods. 

The Chibeha Indians, under the leadership of 
their chief and high priest, assembled periodically 
on the shores of the sacred lake, the chief having 
his body covered with gold dust. There they 
placed their offerings of gold, precious stones and 
household treasure on a rude raft, which, when 
it was heaped up with the priceless cargo, was 
rowed to the center of the lake by the chief. He 
then washed off the gold dust from his body and 
the treasure on the raft was tossed into the water, 
while the spectators danced and sang on the 
shore. 


After the Spaniards invaded the country the 
natives are said to have thrown countless treas¬ 
ures into the lake to prevent them from being 
seized by their conquerors. The latter made some 
attempt to recover the gold, but met with little 
success. 


OLD MINE FIRE UNDER CONTROL 

The Summit Hill fire, the king of all mine 
rues, is still burning, but it is well under con¬ 
trol, according to a recent announcement by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company on whose 
property flames have been eating up millions of 
****?. °\ anthracite coal for the last 62 years. 
V,hile this-one has been brought under control 
another mine fire, which has been burning 10 
years near Mount Carmel, Pa., in the heart of the 
lower anthracite fields, is still trying to spread. 
A third fire, wmch has been raging for three 
years, m the Red Ash vein of the Red Ash Coal 
made it necessary to close the .-old Giant’s De- 
spair road known to many automobilists because 
o± the hill climbing contests that have been held 
uponut. 

The Summit Hill fire in the Panther Creek Val¬ 
ley between Lansford and Coaldale, was discov¬ 
ered m February, 1869, in an abandoned gang¬ 
way. The hard coal dips from 20 degrees to 
about 70 degrees and is about fifty feet thick 
The area involved is about one mile long by 1,- 
500 feet wide. How many millions of tons of coal 
have been consumed has never been accurately 
ascertained, but it has cost the company more 
than $3,000,000 to fight the long burning fire. 

In the early sixties an open cut was made in 
the involved area, which seemed to isolate +he 
flames for many years, but eventually the fire 
travelled past this cut into the coal areas be¬ 
yond. Many efforts were made to check the 
flames, but to no avail, until about 1910, when 
a concrete and clay barrier about twelve feet 
thick, 170 feet deep and 700 feet long, was built. 
The fire travelled so rapidly that it pressed close¬ 
ly upon the location of the new barrier before 
the work was completed and the heat became 'so 
intense that men could work only in twenty- 
minute relays. The barrier eventually checked 
the progress of the fire. 

In order to insure against a further spread 
the coal company has been stripping the over¬ 
burden from the coal west of the barrier. This 
operation has been in progress nine years, and 
when completed. the company officials hope the 
fire will be certain to be under control. The cost 
of the stripping operation, involving the removal 
of 3,500,000 cubic yards of material, it is esti¬ 
mated, will approximate $2,700,000. It is not 
known to the present generation of mining men 
how the fire started. 

The nineteen-years-old fire is in the abandoned 
workings of the Sioux mine of the Lehigh Val¬ 
ley Company near Mount Carmel. It originated 
where hot ashes were dumped into a mine bread; 
and ignited a vein of coal. Every effort to sub¬ 
due the flames has proved unsuccessful. 
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THE NEWS IN SHORT ARTICLES 


CAVEMAN ARRESTED 

For eighteen years Joseph Shapski, forty years 
old, has been living like primitive man. A cave 
had been his home, and had not the fires he built 
endangered coal property lie might have lived to 
the end of his time in seclusion. 

When food and money became scarce Shepski 
obtained employment in the mines. When he got 
some money ahead he quit work. 

Special policemen of the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company crawled through a small 
hole into the cave. There they found Shepski and 
dragged him out into the daylight. His hair ivas 
long, his beard untouched for years and his cloth¬ 
ing scant. 

In the cave was found $50 in money. H^s 
abode was near a vein of coal. It was feared 
the fires he made would ignite the coal. He was 
sent to the County Poor Farm, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


for physical or total disability allotment. Now 
it seems that I am dead." 

Kuhl said that when he had read the letter 
announceing his death, he returned it to the War 
Department with a notation to the effect that 
the account of his demise was slightly overdrawn. 


HENS ON FARM PROVE PROFITABLE 

Although South Dakota is classed as one of the 
gold producing States of the Union, OAving to 
the fact that the famous Homestake Mine in the 
Black Hills is one of the great gold producers of 
the Avorld—it will be a surprise to many to knoAv 
that the hens of South Dakota each year produce 
many times the value of the Black Hills gold 
product. 

The production of the Homestake Mine is es¬ 
timated at $6,000,000 per year. The hens tm the 
farms of South Dakota, figures show, produce 
$30,000,000 per year. For every dollar of South 
Dakota gold the South Dakota hens lay down $5. 
The record made by the hens of the State is be¬ 
lieved to have a record for States with no greater 
population than South Dakota, and in view of the 
fact that South Dakota has no great poultry 
farms. 

There are now about 9,000,000 chickens in 
South Dakota. It is belieA^ed that with the ex¬ 
perience of the last two or three months the num¬ 
ber of hens in the State will be materially in¬ 
creased, as the farmers have found them a sure 
source of revenue. 


HEARS HE IS DEAD 

Mrs. H. E. Kuhl, Denver, Colo., has been noti¬ 
fied by the Government's War Risk Insurance 
Bureau that she will receive the $4,500 due her 
as a result of her husband's death in the service 
as soon as she makes application in the regular 
form. 

As soon as Mrs. Kuhl got the notice she asked 
her husband what she ought t« do about it. 

“It seems you are dead," said Mrs. Kuhl. 

“Odd,” said Kuhl. 

He felt himself spcculati\ r ely. 

“Mark Twain was right," he declared. 

“Here I've been drawing my retirement pay 
regularly since I letVthe service in 1919. On the 
first of every month 1 pay my premium into the 
War Risk Insurance fund. Also I have been be¬ 
sieging the W ar Department to reeomze my claim 


98,050 RABBITS SLAIN IN DRIVES. 

Farmers and business men alike are trying to 
fiee eastern W ashington of rabbits> For several 
years they have been increasing at an alarming 
rate. Since January twenty-five rabbit drives 
have been held in Grant county, with a total of 
98,059,000 killed. The record for the most killed 
is held by W ilson Creek, when on April 1 twenty- 
five persons shot 8,500. In other counties regu¬ 
lar bimonthly drives are made over vacant lands 
and thousands are slain. 

Records of destruction bv rabbits •show from 
one to eighty acres of wheat destroyed upon sin- 
g e lanches. Over 4,(100 acres of grain were 
ac Moses Lake by rabbits this summer. 
Habbits have a preference for grain, not both¬ 
ering alfalfa until they can no longer find wheat. 
At Wapato 800 acres of farms are fenced with 
rabbitproof netting. 

There is a diversity of opinion why rabbits 
should increase so amazingly. The most reason¬ 
able explanation is that the fostering game laws 
reduced hunting, and this has tended to encour¬ 
age the increase of Avild life generally. Others 
hold that pioneer days have passed and the hunt 
foi game is not nearly so. fierce or determined as 
when men depended upon it. for food. 

The Department of Agriculture is assisting to 
destroy rabbits, and in six months distributed 
free 700 ounces of strychnine. A record kept by 
Charles Mitchell, of Wheeler, shows that one 
ounce of poison killed 1,329 in a single field. 
Many quail were also victims of the poisoned 
Avheat. 

There are millions .of rabbits in the North- 
Avest, spreading over big areas, and in sections 
hitherto unknoAvn. Brush patches, sage clumps 
rock piles and burrows hold families of the pest 
of every age and size. It is claimed by authori¬ 
ties that rabbits breed every six weeks. Birds 
of prey frequent the wilder places to eat the rab¬ 
bits. Coyotes have ceased to Jbother flocks be¬ 
cause rabbits are so easily procured. Foxes and 
smaller animals often troublesome to farmers 
are no rabbit diet. 

Naturalists believe rabbits ought to be pro¬ 
tected to keep oft the greater evii, but that Avas 
once attempted in Australia, and -rabbits became 
so plentiful that their enemies refused to eat 
them. The rabbit scourge is viewed with alarm by 
orchardists, for in a single night a horde of them 
destroy acres of fruit trees by gnawing. 

With approaching autumn many drives, with 
hundreds of gunners participating/ will be organ¬ 
ized. There is a movement already started for 
shipping during the winter frozen rabbits to 
large cities for free distribution among needy 
families. 
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absolutely free. The instruments 
arc in a plush lined folding case. They 
are regular draftsman’s working instru¬ 
ments. Besides I will give you absolutely 
fre8, a 20x95 inch drawing board, a 24 inch T 
square, a 12 inch rule, a supply of drawing 
paper, two triangles, a French curve, pencils, 
erasers, thumb tacks, etc. 

Be a Draftsman 

Draw $250 to $300 Per Month 

There is an urgent demand for skilled 
draftsmen. Companies are issuing calls every 
day for men to fill positions paying from $950 to $SO0 
per month. Work is light, pleasant and profitable. 

Personal instruction 

I am a Chief Draftsman of a large and well 
known firm. I have been doing the highest paying 
expert drafting work for a quarter of a century and 
I know just the kind of training that is demanded from 
men who get big salaries. I train you by giving you 
actual, practical work, the kind that you must be able 
to do to hold permanent, big paying positions. 


Into a trunk, under the bed or 
anywhere. Lots of Fun fooling 
the Teacher, Policeman or 


THE VENTRILO 


Only keys of thel? kind In existence 
(patented). Open and last thousands^ of / ills 
different leeks. Tell you instantly if your 33yi i|Av| 
door or padlocks are burglar proof. Serve /wfilllil 
in emergencies. foo. Thousands of sets ia giM 
daily use among detectives, policemen, con- ^jg|ySiJ|L 
tractors, locksmiths, firemen, mechanics, 
travelers^ home and hotel owners, etc. Give feeling of 
security and protection worth many times their CGSfc. 
Novel key chain FREE. Send $1.00 today. 

Waster Key Co,- 77 Manhattan Block, Milwaukee, WIs. 
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Send the coupon or a letter or 
a poBtal card. I will send my new 
book “ Successful Draftsman- i 
ship, 1 ' and the great Bpecial 
offer. No obligations. Get in 
line for a big paying position. 
Getting the book and full 
particulars of the special 
offer is the first step, 4 
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4©0£ Broadway, Chicago/ 
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AGENTS 

MOST staple article, easy start business home with 
ordinary cooking utensils, full course, with candy. 
Maker’s secrets. C. O. D. mail one dollar. Michele 
Sale Service, 748 Center Street, Chicago, 111.. 


AGENTS—Sodereze; We are payinjg $2 an hour taking 
orders for this newest invention..; send for Free Outfit 
and samples. American Products Co., 5911 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio._ - - ' ' 


BRING HOME THE BACON selling remover. Removes 
ink. iron rust, grass and fruit stains. Write for free 
samples today. C. H. Stuart & Co., 50 Broadway, 
Newark, New York. 


AIDS TO EFFICIENCY 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We revise poems, 
write music and guarantee ta secure publication. Sub¬ 
mit poems on any subjeet. Broadway studios, 165C, 
Fitzgerald Building, New York. 


HELP V/ANTED _ 

Bt A DETECTIVE or Finger Print Expert; fine work; 

big pay; free particulars. Write Wagner, 186 East 
79th St., New York. 


STOP DAILY GRIND. START SILVERING MIRRORS, 

auto headlights, tableware, etc. Plans free. Clarence 
S prinkle, D ept. 73, Marion, In diana. 


'BE A RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR! $110 t© $250 
monthly, expenses paid after 3 months' spare-time 
study. Splendid opportunities. Position guaranteed or 
money refunded. : Write for Free Booklet CM-101. 

Sta nd. Bus iness Training Inst., Buffalo, N-, Y. , _ 

RAILWAY MAIL and other Government Clerks needed 
soon (men-women), $1600-$2300. ’Permanent. Write 
quickly. Mr. Ozment, former TJ. S. Government 
Examiner, 149, St. Louis. ___ 

MEN WANTED to make secret investigations and 
reports. Experience unnecessary. Write J, Ganor, 
Former Gov’t Detective, 132, St. Louis. 


BE A DETECTIVE. Opportunity for men and women 
for secret investigation in your district. Write C. T. 
Ludwig, 521 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


LADIES WANTED, and MEN, too, to address envel¬ 
opes and mail advertising matter afe home for large 
mail order firms, spare or whole time. Can make 
flO to $H5 wkly. No capital or experience required. 
Book explains everything; send 10 cts. to cover postage, 
ttc. Ward Pub. Co., Tilton. N. H. 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Great demand for 
men and women. Fascinating work. Particulars free. 
Write, American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, 
New York. 


FOR SALE 

.AND OPPORTUNITY! 20, 40. 80-acre tracts In Michi¬ 
gan. Only $15 to $35 per acre. Easy terms. Rich clay 
Toam soil. Investigate this opportunity to get a farm 
mrae. Write for FREE booklet today. SWIGART LAND 
CO., M-1268, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are wanted for publi¬ 
cation. SUbmit MSS. or write Literary Bureau, 515 
3 an nib a!. Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

WANT TO WRITE? Let writer of wide experience aid 
ybu. Advice, criticism, etc. Correspondence wel¬ 
comed. Author, Box 186-G, Madison gq. Sfa., N. T. C. 


REFINISH automobiles system. You can master. Get 
the lu&ter like new car. C. O. D. mail one dollar. 
Michele Sale Sendee, 748 Center Street, Chicago, Ill. 


B ATENiS. Trademark, Copyright—foremost word free. 

Long experience as patent solicitor. Prompt advice, 
tharges very reasonable. Correspondence solicited. Re- 
; suits procured. Metzger, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 

SET ACQUAINTED AND MARRY WELL. Send 
stamped envelope. CHICAGO MtlENDSHIP CLUB, 
?928 Broadway, Chicago. III. Y 


itARRY HEALTH, WEALTH—Thousands; worth $5,000 
to $400,000; desire marriage. Photos, introductions, 
Irscriptions free. SUNFLOWER CLUB, CIMARRON, 
KANSAS. 


WEN—Use the Magic Vacuum Masaager for strength, 
health and stamina. Fine nickel-plated instrument 
ent prepaid ih plain wrapper for only $3.00. Adam 
fisher Mfg. Co., 229, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERSONAL —Continued 

MARRY—Many wealthy members. Send no money. 
New Plan Club, Dept. 36, Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRY! Big directory with descriptions and photo*, 
mailed in plain wrapper for ten cents. Bonefide Co., 
Dept 41, Kansas City, Mo. 


MARRIAGE PAPER. 20th year. Big issua with 
descriptions, photos, names and addresses, 25 cents. 
No other fee. Sent sealed. Box 2265R, Boston, Mass. 


MARRY—Directory free. Ladies and Gentlemen write 

for booklet. Strictly confidential. National Agency, 
Dept. A., Kansas City, Mo. 


SIXTH AND SEVENTH BOOKS OF MOSES. Egyptian 

secrets. Black art, other rare books. Catalog fre«. 
Star. Book Co., 2B22, 122 Federal St, Camden. N. J. 


MARRY: Thousands congenial people, worth from 

$1,000 to $50,000 seeking early marriage, descriptions, 
photos, introductions free. Sealed. Either sex. Send 
no money. Address Standard Cor. Cluly Grays la ke. Hi. 


MARRY—MARRIAGE DIRECTORY with photos and 
descriptions free. Pay when married. The Exchauge, 

Dept. 545, Kansas City. Mo. 


IF YOU WANT A WEALTHY, LOVING WIFE, writ® 

Violet Rays, Dennison, Ohio. Enclose stamped en¬ 
velope. 


MARRY IF LONESOME. Gentlemen's Membership 2 

months, $1.00; one year, $5.00; Ladies’ Membership 
until married, $1.00. Copy of Members' Names, 
Addresses, 35c. Sweethearts Club, Barnes Clty^ Iowa. 


MARRY RICH, hundreds anxious, descriptive list free 
satisfaction guaranteed. Select Club, Dept A, Rapid 
City. So. Dak. 


BEST, LARGEST MATRIMONIAL CLUB 4n Country. 

Established 17 Years. Thousands Wealthy wishing 
Early Marriage. Confidential, Free. The Old Reliable 
Club. Mrs. Wrubel, Box 26, Oakl and, Ca lif. 

RICH, YOUNG WIDOW; pretty and affectionate. Would 
marry. Shite ELEVEN, 10601 Saint Clair, Cleveland, 
. Ohio. ___ 


IF YOU WANT to make friends, write Betty Lee, 

28 East Bay Street, Jacksonville, Florida. Please 
enclose stamp. 


GET MARRIED—Best Matrimonial paper published. 

Mailed FREE. American Distributor, Suite 217, 
Blairsville, Perm a. ' -: 


SCIENTIFIC 

YOUR LIFE STORY in the stars. Send birth date and 
dime for trial reading. Sherman, Rapid City, S. Dak. 


HOROSCOPE—Dime, Psyche. Help in Trouble. Full 

Life. Box 5, Elmes, Gardiner, Me. 


ASTROLOGY—STARS TELL LIFE’S STORY. Send 

birth date and dime for trial reading. Eddy, Westport 
St.. 33-73, Kansas City, Mo.j 


SONGWRITERS 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We will com¬ 
pose music, secure copyright, and print. Submit 
poems on any subject. SETON MUSIC COMPANY, 
920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 122, Chicago. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG—Submit your song- 

poems to us. We have best proposition. Bell Studios, 
1490 Broadway. Dept. 713. New York. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We revise poems, 
write musla and guarantee to secure publication. Sub¬ 
mit poems on any subject. Broadway studios, 165C, 
Fitzgerald Building, New York.___ 


STAMMERING 

ST-STU-T-T-TERING and stammering cured at home. 

Instructive booklet free. Walter McDonnell, 
Potomac Bank Bldg.. Washington. D. C. 
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TOBACCO HABIT 

STOP TOBACCO HABIT. Free Sample Famous Tobaeca 
Boon. No craving after first few doses. Dr. Elders, 
A -15, St. Joseph, Mo. 


TOBACCO or Snuff Habit cured or no pay. $1 If 

cured. Remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., PC, 
Baltimore. Md. 


TOBACCO KILLS MANLY VIGOR—Quit easily. Cigar¬ 
ettes, chewing, smoking, snuff, conquered or no charge. 
Small sum. If satisfactory. Stops craving.; harmless. 
Full treatment on trial. Perkins Co., 51-A, Hastings, 
Neb. 


BIRTH STONE RING F R F F ! 

AK GoTd-finisjied, guaran- * ^ • 

teed to give satisfaction, with 
stone for any month, to in¬ 
troduce onr catalogue. Send 
15c to cover cost of adver- 
tising and mailing. Send 
size. 

sun Jewelry Co., Dept. 105, E. Boston^ Mass. 



taught almost any one at home. Small 
cost. Send TODAY 2 cents for particulars 
and proof. 

GEORGE W. SMITH, 

Room M-15Q, 125 N. Jeff. AVe., Peoria, III. 


WHY WATCH 
SPRINGS 
BREAK IN 
SUMMER 

Did you ever 
have the main¬ 
spring of a watch 
break? If you 
did, the chances 
are that this oc¬ 
curred in thun- 
derstorm 
weather, writes 
C. A. Briggs in 
Papular Macfrnn- 
ics. It hag been 
the experience of 
many jewelers 
that in thunder¬ 
storm seasons the 
number of broken 
watch main- 
springs increases 
greatly. This has 
been erroneously 
ascribed, though 
somewhat vague¬ 
ly, to the effects 
o f electricity, 
magnetism, and 
of the noise from 
the thunder, but 
an analysis of the 
explanations at¬ 
tempted fails to 
develop any rea¬ 
sonable relation 
in accord with 
these ideas. 

This matter has 
recently been 
made the subject 
of a scientific 
study. It was 
finally found to 
arise from the 
fact that at this 
time of the year 
the air was both 
warm and moist, 
and that both of 
these conditions 
facilitated rust¬ 
ing. . A small spot 
of rust often 
starts on the 
spring or in a 
crack, and the 
spring soon 
vreakens and lets 
go. ^he trouble 
is therefore not 
due to any mys¬ 
terious effects of 
magnetism o r 
electricity. It can 
largely be pre¬ 
vented by a layer 
of oil' on the sur- 
f ace of the 
spring. 



























































EMERALD 

MINING IN 

COLUMBIA 

The emerald 
mining industry 
dates back to long 
before the Con- 
quistadores o f 
Spain turned 
their attention to 
the New World. 
When Bogota was 
first settled in 
1534 the Span¬ 
iards made every 
effort to discover 
the location of 
the emerald de¬ 
posits which were 
known to exist 
not many miles 
from the settle¬ 
ment. Their en¬ 
deavors were long 
frustrated - by the 
op p o si t i o n of 
powerful tribes 
of the district. 
Finally, however, 
in 1594, mining 
operations were 
begun, the work 
being carried on 
wholly by Indian 
slaves. Great 
treasures were 
taken from the 
district during 
the Colonial peri¬ 
od, a very large 
portion of the 
revenue going to 
the Spanish 
Crown. Columbia 
is the chief emer¬ 
ald producing 
country, the out¬ 
put in a normal 
year amounting 
to about 800,000 
carats. That the 
industry is likely 
to long continue 
as a source of 
wealth to the re¬ 
public is indicat¬ 
ed by the fact 
that,, in addition 
to the already de¬ 
veloped field, two 
new deposits have 
ed. However, 
those deposits (at 
Cosquez and Som- 
ondoc) are at 
present inaccessi¬ 
ble owing to 
fc ran s p ortation 
difficulties. 



platinum. Pay ' postman 


This blue white 
perfect cut—gen¬ 
uine diamond 
mounted in a 
14 -K solid white 
or green gold 
hand pierced 
mounting—a re¬ 
production o? 
only $12.95 on 


jjjLd.iiuurn. x ay yi/OLixidii u, 

arrival and the ring is yours. 

NO MORE 
PAYMENTS 
TO MAKE 

$12.95 PAYS FOR THIS BLUE WHITE 
DIAMOND IN A 14-K SOLID WHITE OR 
GREEN GOLD RING. 

14-K SOLID WHITE GOLD. LOOKS AND 
WEARS LIKE PLATINUM. 

If any jeweler can sell you a 14-K SOLID 
GOLD ring like this for less than $30.00, 
return this one in 30 days and get your 
money back. 

DON’T HESITATE—YOUR MONEY BACK 
IN 30 DAYS IF YOU WANT IT. YOU 
TAKE NO CHANCE. SEND NO MONEY— 
rush your name and address for the MOST 
SENSATIONAL DIAMOND RiXG OFFER 
EVER MADE ANYWHERE—ANY TIME. 

Send for Your Ring to Department A-10 



EWE 


OH BO¥S.GIRtS»»T 

THROW " I 

YOUR 

VOICE 

Into a Barrel, under tbe Table, 1 
Back of a Door, Into a TRUNK, 

Desk in SCHOOL, Any Old Place _ 

Great FUN fooling the TEACHER, 

Friends, EVERYBODY with Oa 

CLAXOPHONE _ 

WhlcliSets On your Tongue Unseen, it NEVER FAILS Anybody 
Imt.Birds etc. The CLAXOPHONE, with Full Instructions, a Set 
Of*SECRET-WRITlNG TRICK, (beats Invs.,Ink) a MAGIC-DIAL 
Trick, (a Great Moneymaker) ALSO, This Marvelous Novelty- 

NEW SOI ENTIFIC WON with it you 

mSSHS:; 

[bones in your 

3 . ^ Eg sEggjsa FlBgerB.Lead 

Pencil, etc 

FOR 25c. BIG end of fun 

Wfi SEND ALL ABOVE Novelties by pre paid Mail for^f OC« 
8 For 25 cts. A nice Souvenier Free with each 2o ct.order* 

CLAXO TRICK CO.DEP.xs NEW HAVEN,CT« 

WE GIVE The BEST and MOST for The MONEY. 



SELLS MUCH CHEAPER FOR CASH’ 


#38.F4FTH AYENtiE;.N£VY Y0RK;CITY. 


HOWTO MAKE LOVE 

|(NEW BOOK)Tells how to Get 
I Acquainted; How to Begin Courtship 
I How to Court a Bashful Girl; to Woo a. 
IWidow; to win an Heiress; how to catch 
a Rich Bachelor; how to manage your 
beau to make him propose;how to make 
your fellow or girl love you; what to do 
before and after the wedding^ Telia 
other things necessary for Covers to 

_ know* Sampf-^opy by mail 10 «ents. 

JB01AL BOOS CO.s Bor 229, 8o# Horwalis, Coast 

QUICK HAIR GROWTHS 
Box Fro® To You I 








Your 
skin can 
be quickly 
cleared of Pim¬ 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says I ean clear your 
skisi of the above blemishes. 

WRITS TODAY for my FREE 
m W Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
► —telling 1 how I cured 

myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
6 if 3 S„ CI¥ENS,iB6,Chemicsl Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


- OEl) MONEY WANTED - 


Would You Like Such a Result as This? 

Do you want, free, a trial box of &os» 
kott, that has proved successful in «o many 
cases? I f so, you need only to answer this adv. 
by postcard or letter, asking for FREE BOX. 
This famous preparation is for dandruff, thin¬ 
ning hair and several forms of gF" g» 
BALDNESS. In many cases, IT UL 
[ a new hair growth has been reported when 
j all else had failed. So why not see for 
yourself? Koskott is used by men and 
women; it is perfectly harmless and often 
„ start# hair growth in a few days. Address s 

Koskott Laboratory, KA-375, Station F, New York, N.Y« 


«*>- ULU , 

$2 to $500 EACH paid-for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1805. Keep ALL odd oi 
old money. Send 10 cents for New Illus 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Get Posted 
You may have valuable coins. 

Clarke Coin Co., Ave. 13, Le Roy. N. S 

Stop Using a Truss 

— -———~ Yes, stop it, you know 

by your own experienca 
it is only a make-shift, 
a falsa prop against a 
collapsing wall, and that 
it is undermining your 
health. Why, then, con¬ 
tinue t o wear it ? Hera 
is a better way, which 
means that tiresome, 
torturous trusses can ba 
thrown away forever, 
and it’s all becausa 
Stuart’s PLAP AO-P ADS 
are different, being 
medicine applicators 
made self-adhesive pur¬ 
posely to prevent slip¬ 
ping and to afford as 
arrangement to hold tha 
parts securely in place* 
NO STRAPS# 
BUCKLES OR 
SPRINGS 
ATTACHED, 
cannot slip, so 
cannot chafe or 
press against tha 
pubic bone. 

Thousands have treated themselves in the privacy of 

the home, and report most obstinate cases cured—no 
d^’ay from woi'k. Soft as vsivet—easy to apply—Inex- 
pensive. Process of recovery is natural, so afterwards 
no use for trusses. Awarded Gold Medal International 
Exposition. Rome; Grand Prix, Paris. Write us today to 
prove it by sending TRIAL PLAPAO, FREE. Address, 
Pianaa Co. 2185 Stuert Bldd, ^r-Loixis# f$o» 















































PLUCK AND LUCK 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 


•* LATEST ISSUES- 


1194 Sam Strap, the Young ICngiueer; or. The Pluckiest 

Boy on the Road. 

1195 Little Robert Emmet; or, The White Boys of Tip¬ 

perary. 

1196 Kit Carson's Kit; or, Yhe YYoung Army Scout. 

1197 Beyond the Aurora; or, The Search for the Magnet 

Mountain. 

1198 Seven Diamond SkulK: or. The Secret City of Siam. 

1199 Over the Line; or. The Rich and Poor Boys of 

Riverdale Schools. 

1200 The Twenty Silent Wolves; or. The Wild Riders of 

the Mountains. 

1201 A New York Working Boy; or, A Fight for a For¬ 

tune. 

1202 Jack the Juggler; or, A Boy’s Search For His 

Sister. 

1203 Little Paul Jones; or, The Scourge of the British 

Coast. 

1204 Mazeppa No. 2, the Bov Fire Company of Carlton; 

or. Plucky Work on Ladder and Line. 

1205 The Blue Mask; or. Fighting Against the Czar. 
120(5 Dick the Apprentice Boy; or, Bound To Be an 

Engineer. 

1207 Kit Carson, Jr., in the Wild Southwest; or, the 

Search for a Lost Claim. 

1208 The Rivals of Round Top Academy; or. Missing 

From School. 

1209 Jack Mason’s Million; or, A Boy Broker’s Luck In 

Wall Street. 

1210 The Lost City of the Andes; or. The Treasure of 

the Volcano. 

1211 The Rapidan Rangers; or, General Washington’s 

Bay Guard. 

1212 ‘-Old Put’ r ; or, The Fire Boys of Brandon. 

1213 Dead Game; or, Davy Crockett’s Double. 

1214 Barnum’s Young Sandow; or. The Strongest Boy in 

the World. 

1215 Halsey & Co.; or. The Young Bankers and Specu¬ 

lators. 

1216 Alow and Aloft; or, The Dashing Boy Harpooner. 

1217 Tlie Meteor Express'; or, The Perilous Run of a 

Bov Engineer. 

1218 Buttons; or, Climbing To the Top. 

1219 The Iron Grays; or, The Boy Riders of the Rapidan 

1220 Monev and Mystery; or, Hal Hallerton’s Tips In 

Wall Street. 

1221 The Boy Sultan; or. Searching For a Lost Diamond 

Mine. 

1222 Edgewood No. 2: or, The Only Boy in the Fire 

Company. . 

1223 Lost on a Raift: or. Driven From Sea to Sea. 

1224 True as Steel; or. Ben Bright The Boy Engineer. 
1-225 Kd, The Errand Boy: or. Working His Way in the 

World. 

1226 Pawnee Bill In Oklahoma ;^or, Fighting With the 

the White Chief. 

1227 Percy Greville; or, The Scout of Valley Forge. 

1228 Bulls and Bears: or. A Bright Boy’s Fight with 

Brokers of Wall Street. 

1229 The Dead Shot Rangers; or, The Boy Captain of 

the Home Defenders. 

1230 Tost in the Grassy Sea; or. Three Years in the 

Sargasso. 

1231 Tom Porter’s Search; or, The Treasure of the 

Mountains. 

1232 Through Smoke and Flame; or. The Rival Fire¬ 

men of Irvington. 

1233 Exile No. 707; or. The Boys of the Forgotten 

Mine. 

» 1234 Steel Blade, the Boy Scout of Fort Ridgely; or, 
The War Trail of the Sioux. 


HARRY E. WOLFF. Pub., 166 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


SCENARIOS 


HOW TO 
WRITE THEM 


Price 85 Cents Per Copy 

This book contains all the most recent changes in the 
method of construction and submission of scenarios. 
Sixty Lessons, covering every phase of scenario writ¬ 
ing. For sale by all Newsdealers and Bookstores. 
If you cannot procure a copy, send us the price, 
S5 cents, in money or postage stamps, and we will 
mail you one, postage free. Address 
I*. SEN ARENS, 219 Seventh Kve„ New York. N. Y. 


Useful, Instructive, and Amusing. They Contain 
Valuable Information on Almost Every Subject 


No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANJMALS. 

A valuable Look, giving instructions in collecting, pre¬ 
paring, mounting and preserving birds, a murals and" 
insects. 


No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER. _ Con¬ 

taining full instructions how to become a locomotive 
engineer; also directions for building a model locomo¬ 
tive; together with a full description of everything an 
engineer should know. 


No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King 
Brady, the weft-known detective. In which he lays down 
some valuable rules for beginners, and also relates some 
adventures of well-known detectives. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any ad¬ 
dress on receipt oi price, 7c. per copy, in money or pos¬ 
tage stamps, by 


No. 35. HOW -tu PLAI GA.viEfe. — A complete anti 
useiul little boon, containing the rules and regulations 
of billiards, bagateiic, back-gammon, croquet, dominoes, 
etc. 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CON IN DRUMS.—Uontaiii- 

ing all the leading conundrums of the day, amusing 5 
riddles, curious catches and witty sayings. 

No. *0. HOW TO MAKE AND * avaLS.— Includ¬ 

ing bin us on how to catch moles, weasels,' otter, rats, 
squirrels and birds. Also how to cure skins. Copiously 
illustrated. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN'S 
JOKE BOOK.—Containing a great variety or the latest 
jokes used by the most ramous end men. xo amateur 
minstrels is complete without this wonderful Uttie book. 

No. 43. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP 
SPEAKER.—Containing a varied assortment or stump 
speeches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also end men s jokes. 
Just the thing for home amusement and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL 
GUIDE AND JOKE HOOK.—Something new and veiv 
instructive. Every boy should obtain this book, as it 
contains full instructions lor organizing ah amateur 
minstrel troupe. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY. 

—A description of the wonderful uses of electricity and 
electro magnetism; together with full instructions for 
making Electric Toys, Batteries, etc. By George Trebel, 

A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty illustrations. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A 
handy book for boys, containing full directions for con¬ 
structing canoes and the most popular manner of sail¬ 
ing them. Fully illustrated. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE—Giving rules for con¬ 
ducting debates, outlines for debates, questions for dis¬ 
cussion and the best sources for procuring information 
on the questions given 


No. 51. HOW TO DO tricks WITH CARDS.—Con¬ 
taining explanations of the general principles of sleight- 
of-hand applicable to card tricks; of card tricks with 
ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight-of-hand: of 
tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially 
prepared cards. Illustrated. 

No. 53. HOW TO WRITE LETTERS—A wonderful v 
little book, telling you how to write to your sweetheart, 
your father, mother, sister, brother, employer; and in 
fact, everybody and anybody you wish to write to. 

No. 54. HOW TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS — 
Giving complete information as to the manner and 
method ol raising, keeping, taming, breeding and man¬ 
aging all kinds of pets; also giving full instructions for 
making cages, etc. Fully explained by twenty-eight 
illustrations. 


No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER — 

Containing useful information regarding the Camera and 
how to work it; also how to make Photographic Magic 
Lantern Slides and other Transparencies. Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES 

—Containing full directions for making electrichl ’ma¬ 
chines, induction coils, dynamos and many novel toy & 
to be worked by electricity. By B. A. R. Bennett. Fully 
illustrated. 

No. 65. MULDOOX’s JOKES—The most original 
joke book ever published, and it is brimful of wit and 
humor. It contains a large collection of songs., yokes, 
conundrums, etc., of Terrence Muldoon, the great wit, 
humorist and practical joker of tlie day. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES— Containing over 
three hundred interesting puzzles and conundrums, with 
key to same. A complete book. Fully illustrated. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, in 
money or stamps, by 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher 

168 West 23d Street, New York 
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